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Mirror Lake at Yosemite Park 
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© Ewing Galloway 





During happy 


Vacation Days—enjoy all 


you want of healthful, 





delicious 


Vacationand Chewing Gum are both foryour 
pleasure. Both, also, bring you a refreshing, 
recreational benefit. Enjoyed daily, chewing 
gum helps to polish your teeth—and enjoyed 
between meals chewing gum, with its bit 
of sweet, satisfies but does not hurt normal 
appetite. Try some. There’s a reason, a time 
and a place for chewing gum. 


T-138 








Four Factors which help lead to Good Teeth are: (1) Proper Nutrition, (2) Personal Care (Chewing gum 
helps brighten teeth), (3) Seeing Your Dentist and (4) Plenty of Chewing Exercise (Chewing gum daily) 

















UNIVERSITY of | 
The PENNSYLVANIA PITTSBURGH 
STATE COLLEGE | 1939 SUMMER SESSIONS 
SUMMER SESSIONS | pretwo Weeks: ime tome - 





















More Than 450 Courses | Six Weeks: ........ July 6-August 11 
From one to twelve weeks of professional, | Eight Weeks: ...... July 6-August 25 
vocational, or academic study . . . Excel- Post-Two Weeks: .. August 14-August 25 
lent faculty, supplemented by national also 
“ rities . . . Newc Me w < S g | ° a ; 
authorities New paso ee Strong | Branch Sessions at Johnstown and Erie tC 
graduate school . . . New facilities for | Six Weeks Evening Courses a 
women. | pg ; 
| Lake Laboratory for Nature Study and col 
Inter-Session—June 13 to June 30 | Biology Teachers It ¢ 
Main Session—July 3 to August 11 a tox P ie 
Post-Session—August 14 to September 1 : Engineer ing Surveying Camp vis 
Te ep ‘ Training Courses for Camp Counsellors 
Enjoy a summer of self-improvement in Laboratory Course in the Teaching of bus 
stimulating, healthful mountain environ- re English ear 
ment. Widely diversified recreational and Special Courses in Music Appreciation and GI 
entertainment programs. Expenses moder- Fine Arts Sau 
ate. WRITE NOW for Summer Session Educational Conferences 
Bulletin D-1. and & 
Director of Summer Sessions Symposium on the Curriculum 
The Pennsylvania State College For BULLETINS AND INFORMATION 
STATE COLLEGE PENNSYLVANIA ADDRESS THE DIRECTOR 
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“GOING TO THE FAIR! 











ee ee ee 


ak iden 


ON.Y.W. F. 1939 





. GOING to see all of America en route - 
.. GOING to save a lot of money .> , 


..GOING by GREYHOUND! 2 cme 


See Two Fairs for One Fare! 















Iv’s here! It’s now! It’s the greatest, gayest world’s fair of history! You might 
as well drop 1939 right out of your life as to miss this exciting spectacle! Un- Thee bas sever been oc weed 
counted thousands of teachers will go by Greyhound this summer . . . because | | bargain like this one: a 6,000 
it costs far less—because it reveals the true beauty of America en route—because I to 8,000-mile great circle tour 
it is a smooth-riding, congenial way to go. On the World's Fair grounds, these : of all America, along your own 











visitors will find old friends—a huge fleet of sightseeing Greyhound Exposition ; choice of scenic routes—stop- 
buses—veritable grandstands on wheels. Join this eager, light-hearted throng—go ping at both NEW YORK 
early to escape the midseason rush—go Greyhound! E CITY and SAN FRANCISCO, 


then back home—for only 
GREYHOUND EXPENSE-PAID WORLD’S FAIR TOURS 


Save Time and Money— Assure Hotel Accommodations— Leave You Free to Enjoy Every Moment. 





THIS BRINGS BRIGHT, PICTORIAL WORLD’S FAIR BOOKLET 


Just mail this coupon to the GREYHOUND TRAVEL BUREAU, Broad St. Station, 
Philadelphia, Pa., for picture booklet all about the New York World's Fair 0 or the 
San Francisco Golden Gate Exposition (). (Please check which one.) 


Name 
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A welcome * never equalled in our 





THE SINGULAR BEAUTY of these new 
books is causing a wave of delight over 
the land. Children and adults alike are 
charmed by the soft, full colors, the in- 
formality of design, and the life-like 
action of the illustrations. 


THIS VIGOROUS RESPONSE, moreover, has been a material one, as is proved by 
the flood of immediate sales and adoptions; by the spontaneous acclaim from 
reading experts; and by the host of eager inquiries from teachers, parents and 
administrators. MAY WE SEND YOU FURTHER INFORMATION? 


publishing history 


has been given by the nation’s 
schools to 


GATES - HUBER - PEARDON 


The NEW 
WORK- PLAY 
BOOKS 


THE ENRICHMENTS TO READING 
METHOD are being saluted by an in- 
telligent school public. Educational 
leaders are proclaiming as landmarks 
in reading progress such features as the 
step-by-step development of reading 
techniques; and the provisions for pre- 
reading and reading readiness periods 
of learning. 














PITKIN AND SEEING AMERICA 
HucGHEs: Book one ® Book Two 
Geography readers for intermedi- 
ate grades. Splendid illustrations. 


NEW PRACTICAL 

MATHEMATICS 
Everyday problems involving the 
use ~ mathematics; simple, prac- 
tica 


LENNES: 


SPEARS AND HIGH-SCHOOL 
LAWSHE: JOURNALISM 


The “laboratory” approach to the 
study of journalism. 
KERR: COMMERCIAL LAW 


Business law, modern in content 
and approach. 








NEW SPRING BOOKS 


- IN A VARIETY OF FIELDS . 


MACMILLAN, 60 Fifth Avenue, New York ry 








PacKarbD, SINNOTT THE NATIONS 
AND OVERTON: TODAY 
A new physical, industrial and 
commercial geography. Modern, 
up-to-date, well illustrated. 


PaTTERSON, AMERICAN SOCIAL 
LITTLE, AND PROBLEMS 
BURCH: 

An interesting, wholesome ap- 
proach to the study of our major 
social problems. 


HausratH CONSUMER SCIENCE 
AND HARMS: 

Science from the point of view of 
the modern buyer and user of 
everyday commodities. 
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PHILADELPHIA 


SI, ummet 


Gossions 
por 
Tr ACHERS 


BEGINNING JUNE 26 
CLOSING AUGUST 5 


Teachers requiring cred- 
its for purpose of certifica- 
tion or who are candidates 
for degrees will find the 
Program of courses in 
Temple University Sum- 
mer Sessions ideally 
adapted to their needs. 
Send for complete catalog 
and descriptive folder 
containing recreational 
interests. All classes com- 
mence June 26th and close 
August 5th. 


Address office of the Reg- 
istrar— Broad St. & Mont- 
gomery Ave., Philadelphia. 











TEMPLE 


University 


PENNA. 























al 
ire | ie 
ay BINGHAMTON @ _ AEM ond enig niversity 
WILLIAMSPORT § J 
& ScRiyTON ; 1939 Summer Session 
9} PENNS YLVANIAD IF J” NEW YORK July 5—August 12 | 
=} LEHIGH university § ce 
0; READING owe i NEW Graduate and Undergraduate Courses | 
i PY ccc TOES BETHLEHEM JeKsey Education . . Languages. . . . Sciences 
} PITTSBURGH % Se Mathematics . . . . Social Sciences... . 
Vi Re ee Engineering... Business Administration 
ects PHILADEL 
Be ater tis al oy ' = HHA For Information: 
VIR). [maryland BALTIMORE @ er ON Director of Summer Session 
— Lehigh University, Bethlehem, Pa. 
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SUMMER 
SCHOOL 
e of the Mathematics in Action 


UNIVERSITY of PENNSYLVANIA slit aint ni neiiagion Kectcnieut 


ole kane aaiee A practical, socialized course for the first 
JUNE 26 to AUGUST 8 two years of junior high school, or the 


corresponding grades. Centered on solv- 
Graduate and undergraduate courses in all . ical sienift ble f real life 
phases of Education, and in all regular con- ing typica! significant problems of real lite. 


tent subjects. BOOK ONE, published BOOK TWO, ready this month 
Special Educational Conference. 
Field Courses in Brazil at very low cost. 


For Catalogue, Address the Director 
Box 59, Bennett Hall 


For Your Mathematics Classes 
Modern, Practical Heath Texts 





Socialized General Mathematics 
By W. W. HART and COTTELL GREGORY 


Gives those high school pupils who will not 











SUMMER SCHOOL 
June 26 to August 4 


_ Technical and Professional Courses lead- 
ing to Certificates and Degrees. 


study mathematics further the socially use- 
ful mathematical tools that are indispen- 
sable for intelligent living. Teacher’s 
manual. Accompanying Workbook. 


Home Economics 
Special and Graduate Courses in Home 
Economics, Institutional Administration, 
Nutrition. Teacher Training, Textile Eco- 
nomics, Applied Arts. 
Business Administration 


Courses in Business and Secretarial 
Studies (June 26 to Sept. 5). 


Drexel Institute of Technology 


Philadelphia 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 
180 Varick¥Street - - - New York City 
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A New Headliner 
Among Economic 
Geography Texts 


INFLUENCE 
OF 
GEOGRAPHY 
ON OUR 
ECONOMIC 
LIFE 








by 
Ridgley and Ekblaw 





- . « When Your Pupils Read— 
How Much Do They Really Grasp? 











Authors of nationwide prominence develop the social 
aspects of geography in new and more graphic ways. 


Early lessons prepare a physical geography foundation 
as a basis for understanding man, his environment, 
and his economic activities. 


One-third of the text is taken up by maps and other 
illustrations that play a major part in the teaching 
activities. 


Simple language—on the secondary school level. Well 
planned. Optional workbook and tests available. 


List Price, $1.84 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York-Chicago-San Francisco-Boston-Toronto-London-Sydney 





F your pupils fail in their studies, nine times out of ten it’s 
because of weakness in reading! Diagnostic tests show 
that a large percentage of elementary and high school students 
do not know how to read effectively. Failure in one or more 
subjects is readily traced to this fundamental weakness. These 
two new remedial reading texts will provide a complete 
Remedial Program. 
For Elementary Schools and Junior High Schools 
IMPROVING YOUR READING 
By Helen S. S. Wilkinson and Bertha D. Brown 
$1.00 
For Junior and Senior High Schools 
READING FOR SKILL 
By Dr. Angela M. Broening, Frederick H. Law, Mary S. Wilk- 
inson and Caroline L. Ziegler. 
Edition with answers $1.30—Without ans. $1.20 
Write for your copy of our new free booklet No. 40-P. 





Noble and Noble, Publishers, Inc., 100 Fifth Ave., New York 
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BUCKNELL UNIVERSITY 
1939 SUMMER SCHOOL 


June 26 to August 4 


SUBJECTS OFFERED 


Biology, Chemistry, Economics, Edu- 
cation, Engineering (Chemical, Civil, 
Electrical, Mechanical) English, French, 
German, History, Latin, Mathematics, 
Music, Philosophy, Physics, Political 
Science, Psychology, Sociology. 


PRACTICE TEACHING: ACADEMIC 
AND COMMERCIAL TEACHER TRAIN- 
ING: GUIDANCE: ADMINISTRATION 


FINE CULTURAL AND 
RECREATIONAL PROGRAM 


Write the Director, Lewisburg, Pa. 


Lebanon Valley College | 























Nineteenth Annual 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
June 19—July 28 
Liberal Arts—Education | 
Science—Commerce—Music 


Demonstration School for Practice 
Teaching at Hershey, Pennsylvania 
For Information and Bulletin write to the 


DIRECTOR SUMMER SCHOOL 
ANNVILLE, PA. 














\ te & 
6 Q 


McGill University 
Faculty of Arts and Science 

Montreal, June 29 to August 9 
Students may select courses comparable to (a 
elementary, (b) regular undergraduate course, 
(c) post graduate, Co-educational. Certificates 
and College credit. Only French spoken at all 
times. Staff includes visiting professor from 
Sorbonne, Paris. Residence in new Dou 
| Hall. Inc lusive fee, $180. Write for booklet 
| Secretary, French Summer School, McGill 
















University, Montreal, Canada. 
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WHAT WILL PRESERVE DEMOCRACY? 


European Tour Summer 1939 


Denmark, Finland, Sweden, Norway, 
Scotland, England, France, Switzerland 
To study the Cooperative Movement—Labor 
Relations—Adult Education, Peoples School 
and those other forces preserving Democracy 
in these countries. 
July 1st to September 3rd 
Cost $675.00 Auspices Open Road 

Also A TOUR OF NOVA SCOTIA 

August 2ist to Sept. 2d. Cost $67.00 

For further information address 

The Cooperative League of the U. S.A. 

167 W. 12th ST., NEW YORK CITY 


Atal Mee A 








EARN $375.00 EXTRA 
In Money This Summer 
$375.00 guaranteed those accepted who qualify under 
our Guaranteca Summer Income Plan of Interesting 
work. Contact church folk only. Send today for Free 
booklet, “Opportunity for Christian Leadership” 
and full details. 
JOHN RUDIN & COMPANY INC. 

Dept. EP 1018 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 











TEACHERS AND PRINCIPALS 


Vacation and Permanent Positions 
$240 for 80 Days’ Work or $1200 
« for 300 Days’ Work 
WRITE: EDUCATORS ASSOCIATION 
335 Fifth Ave. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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PTALL TEXT MATERIAL 
NM CENTER SECTION [s, 
‘ EYED FOR READY F 
‘ad FERENCE 


4, 


TEXT - EXERCISES - TESTS 
All at One Low Cost 
Exercises in front and back sec- 
tions; complete Text material 


in center section. Tests furnished with class orders. 


ELEMENTARY---“Keys to Good Lang- 
uage” for Grades 3, 4, 5, 6 (with 9 Ach- 
ievement Tests) - List Price - - 40c Each 


JUNIOR HIGH---“Keys to Good Eng- 
lish” for Grades 7, 8, 9 (with 6 Ach- 
ievement Tests) List Price - - - 45c Each 
SENIOR HIGH---“Keys to English Mas- 
tery” for Grades 10 and 11 (with 10 
Tests) List Price - - - - - - 75c Each 
USUAL 20°, DISCOUNT 
Inspection Copies 
FREE 


CHILD’S HEALTH 


Combination 
TEXT-ACTIVITY Books 


All Material for complete 
course at one low cost. 
The authors, John A. 
Thackston and James F. 
Thackston, are authorities 
on Health education. Ma- 
terial contains most suc- 
cessful elements developed 
during years of classroom 
testing. Each book furnishes all TEXT and 
ACTIVITY material. 


CHILD’S HEALTH -Books 1, 2, 3, 4 for 
Grades 1, 2, 3, 4 List Price . . 40c Each 


CHILD’S HEALTH -Books 5, 6, 7, 8 for 
Grades 5, 6, 7, 8 List Price . . . 45c Each 
USUAL 20% DISCOUNT 
Inspection Copies 
FREE 





DRILL TABLETS 


FOR GRADES | through 8 


Economy Drill Tablets give 
all necessary drill mater- 
ial, properly selected and 
presented to develop per- 
fection in basic funda- 
mentals. Drill material 
covers 36 weeks .. . gives 
reviews and tests. Pages 
are perforated for detach- 
ing. 


DRILL TABLETS - Books 1 through 8 
for Grades 1 through 8 List Price 15c Ea. 
USUAL 20%, DISCOUNT 
Inspection Copies 
FREE 
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WRITE FOR COMPLETE DETAILS 


AND INSPECTION COPIES 


THE ECONOMY CO. 


290 SPRING ST. WN. W., ATLANTA, GA. 
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OPPORTUNITYy 


KNOCKs TWICE! 





2 SUMMER CRUISES - 


ro SOUTH 
AMERICA 


for the 8th Biennial Congress 
W.F.E.A. 

Double opportunity for a new 
kind of vacation... cruising to 
interesting ‘“Good Neighbor’ 
lands, attending this important 
educational congress, using ship 
as your hotel throughout. . .allat 
a cost scarcely more than living 
athome! Choose the sailing that 
fits your plans: 






SUMMER-LONG CRUISE 


By Holland-America Liner ‘‘Rotter- 
dam’’, from New York July 6, re- 
turning Aug. 28...visiting Nassau, 
Havana, Kingston, Curacao, Vene- 
zuela, Pernambuco, Buenos Aires, 
Montevideo, Santos, 5% days at Rio 
de Janeiro for the Congress, Bahia, 
Trinidad, Barbados, St. Thomas, 
Puerto Rico. College extension 
courses available. 53 days. Rates from 


$500 


MID-SUMMER CRUISE 


By American Republics Liner ‘*Ar- 
gentina’’, from New York July 26, 
returning Sept. 2...visiting Rio de 
Janeiro (5 days for the Congress), 
Santos, Montevideo, Buenos Aires. 
38 days. All outside rooms on this 
splendid, modern liner of the famous 
**Good Neighbor Fleet’... First 
Class from $550, Tourist Class from 


$410 


Complete information from 


World Federation of 


Education Associations 
1201 Sixteenth St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
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Published monthly, except July and August, 
by the Pennsylvania State Education 
Association, 


Entered as second-class matter April 16, 
1928, at the postoffice at Harrisburg, Penn- 
sylvania, under the Act of March 3, 1879. 


HARVEY E. GAYMAN, Editor 


M. ELIZABETH MATTHEWS, 
Assistant Editor 


Publication Office, 
400 NORTH THIRD STREET, 
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The payment of the annual dues of $1.00 
for membership in the Pennsylvania State 
Education Association entitles the member 
to receive the Pennsylvania School Journal, 
except the Education Bulletin, for which the 
additional charge is $0.25. 

Subscriptions to nonmembers, $2.00 a year 
without the Education Bulletin. Subscrip- 
tions to nonmembers including the Education 
Bulletin, $2.25 a year. 
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THE ATWOOD-THOMAS GEOGRAPHIES 





NEIGHBORHOOD STORIES, Third Year, $0.84 

HOME LIFE IN FAR-AWAY LANDS, Fourth Year, $1.00 

THE EARTH AND ITS PEOPLE, Pennsylvania Edition, Fifth Year, $1.36 
THE EARTH AND ITS PEOPLE, Pennsylvania Edition, Sixth Year, $1.36 
THE EARTH AND ITS PEOPLE, Pennsylvania Edition, Seventh Year, $1.48 
THE UNITED STATES AMONG THE NATIONS, Eighth Year, $1.40 





PENNSYLVANIA EDITION 


A special edition to meet the Pennsylvania Course of Study of a series with the remarkable record 


of use today in 24,500 places. Workbooks available for each book (Prices subject to discount). 


70 Fifth Ave. GINN AND COMPANY New York, N. Y. 


* * * * * * * * * * * * 

















You can have every pupil in 
your group reading around 
the same center of interest to 
the limit of his ability with 


THE UNIT-ACTIVITY 
READING PROGRAM 


The program now has a new additional 
Pre-Primer COME AND PLAY ! which 
invites the child to read simple and in- 
teresting stories of home life and play- 
time within a vocabulary of only 52 
words. 


We shall be glad to send upon request “The Diagnosis, 
Remedy, and Prevention of Reading Difficulties” pamphlet, 
and comprehensive circular No. 7-1-38. 


COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


SILVER 


45 EAST SEVENTEENTH STREET, 


BURDETT 


NEW YORK, 
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Financial Needs of School Districts 


In Pennsylvania 


THOMAS FRANCIS, 


President, Pennsylvania State Education Association, Scanton, Pa. 





For the past ten years there has 
been an evident breakdown in local 
support for schools in third- and 
fourth-class_ districts. | Curtailed 
programs, closed schools, unpaid 
salaries and uncollected taxes have 
been of such common occurrence 
that they no longer make the head- 
lines of the newspapers. 

Each year the problem of raising 
the local district’s share of school 
costs is becoming more difficult. 
Limitations on the general property 
tax have long since been passed by 
many districts, and there has been 
an increasingly large number of school districts applying 
for emergency grants of money for the purpose of keeping 
the schools open. The plight of these districts is so bad 
that in many instances every cent the local tax collector pays 
over to the school treasurer is confiscated by judgments on 


unpaid bills. 














THOMAS FRANCIS 


Breakdown is More Than An Emergency 


This breakdown in local support is more than the emer- 
gency our optimistic friends would have us believe. The 
emergency measures which have been used such as the Mans- 
field Act, the appropriations for distressed districts, volun- 
tary cuts in employees’ salaries, are only temporary at best. 
Sooner or later, under present methods, we must be pre- 
pared for a total collapse. 

Several immediate causes contribute to our dilemma: The 
depression has certainly curtailed income, resulting in poor 
tax collections and loss of valuations; the State Legislature 
has passed bills which prevent the sale of property for 
taxes; valuations in districts having natural resources have 
decreased. Each has had a destroying effect on local school 
support. Then, too, there has been developing an attitude 
on the part of some taxpayers that if they stall long enough, 
taxes need not be paid. 

In many communities tax collectors are merely tax re- 
ceivers. Under our present system, school districts must 
Operate under conditions that would put another business 
into immediate bankruptcy. 

The real source of the breakdown may be traced to the 
change which has been taking place in the wealth of our 
State and the consequent limitations of the general prop- 
erty tax. 


The Music Goes ’Round and ’Round 


The general property tax develops like the popular song 
“The Music Goes ’Round and ’Round.” Direct taxation 
begins by a tax on land. From this comes the general 
property tax which becomes the index of the ability to pay 
taxes. “As property begins to split up, the various types 
of personality or intangible property escape taxation. When 
this happens, there is a reversion to the land or realty tax.” 

When our present system of procuring funds for the 
support of education was initiated, the vast number of citi- 
zens in Pennsylvania were livng in an agrarian economy. 
Then equal amounts of general property, taxed at a uniform 


* Address at Schoolmen’s Week, March 23, 1939. 


rate, measured one’s ability to pay. It was considered a 
just and fair way of equalizing the burden of support. 
Inequalities came about with the dawn of an industrial 
economy. Here property rights no longer were measured 
by the amount of general property one possessed, for prop- 
erty rights in this economy were increased many times by 
what has come to be known as intangibles; such as, stocks, 
bonds, mortgages, franchises, and the like. In an industrial 
economy, personal property, not thought of as assessable for 
school support, represents a larger proportion of the total 
wealth of the State. Wealth in the form of intangibles 
cannot be taxed very well by as small a unit as the school 
district and requires a taxing authority which can cover a 
larger area, such as the State. Today in Pennsylvania equal 
amounts of property or property rights no longer represent 
equal ability to pay. 

The assessment of taxes in the agrarian economy was ,a 
simple matter. Wealth was visible and income was meas- 
urable. The lay assessor handled the job of the assessment 
of property without apparent difficulty. Today, however, 
the task of assessing property becomes the job for experts 
if all forms of wealth are to be assessed for a just share in 
the support of education and, further, if some wealth is to 
escape being taxed twice for the same purpose. (A tax on 
the property itself and a tax on liabilities of the property.) 

Lay assessors belong to the horse-and-buggy period. For 
modern assessment problems involving property rights in 
public utilities, factories, natural resources, are too complex 
to be further left in the hands of untrained and politically 
elected assessors. The great inequalities between school 
districts of the same class in Pennsylvania in the ability to 
support education can partially be traced to the assessments 
by inexpert and haphazard property assessment. 


System of Taxation Out-Moded 

Because of the movement of wealth to the larger centers 
of population, and because wealth has gradually come within 
the control of a few people, and because of the fact that 
much intangible wealth can be concealed, the local com- 
munity can no longer hope to collect the taxes that represent 
the share of wealth that should go to the support of its 
educational program. The whole system of taxation in 
Pennsylvania for the support of education lacks design and 
is out-moded. The present system of tax collection is ex- 
pensive and is a waste of money. Local support for the 
increased costs of educational services is no longer a pos- 
sibility. Our present system needs streamlining. 

Equalization of assessments and a tax on local Jand or 
real property by the State for the support of education will 
still not prevent the inevitable breakdown of local support. 
Real property does not represent sufficient wealth today to 

ay for more than its proportionate share of the educational 
bill. The proportion of the wealth of the State represented 
by real property has steadily decreased in the past 30 years. 
Real property in Pennsylvania does not provide a broad 
enough tax base to support the entire cost of the schools 
and other services of the local government. 

The tremendous burden now being borne by real prop- 
erty for the support of education in Pennsylvania is unfair 
and unjust, and any plan for readjustment that does not 
relieve this burden and cause the cost of education to be 
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shared by other forms of wealth in a just proportion, will 
not solve the problem of support. 

Thus the changes that have come about in our industrial 
economy have made the realization of the ideals of equality 
of educational opportunity and equality in the burden of 
support impossible under the plans and system set up by 
our forefathers. That we still persist in operating accord- 
ing to this out-of-date procedure is due in many respects 
to the provincialism in our political attitudes, to constitu- 
tional restrictions, to poor administrative set-up, and, most 
of all perhaps, to the failure to find a substitute tax for 
the general property tax that would be sufficiently large in 
base to capture the necessary share of wealth for the sup- 
port of education. 


Third- and Fourth-Class Districts in Despair 


The financial needs in third- and fourth-class districts 
will increase regardless of the decline of birthrate and more 
economic school administration. As a matter of fact, every 
third- and fourth-class district could properly carry on 
needed services if funds were available. The problem of 
adult education is waiting for attention at the door of every 
third- and fourth-class school district in the State. 

In my own County at the present time in ten school 
districts there are present deficits from $21,000 to $77,000, 
with unpaid teachers’ salaries in these ten districts of from 
31/, months up to 714, months, with no relief in sight unless 
money comes by way of relief appropriation. Decreased 
assessment on coal has increased taxes on other property 
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and has made it necessary for school districts to raise millage 
to a point beyond the ability to pay. Added to all of this is 
the prospect of additional outlay for new transportation and 
of keeping students in school until they are eighteen years 
of age. 

The problem of financing school programs in third- and 
fourth-class districts is serious and I sometimes think that 
the situation will not be thoroughly realized until school 
boards are compelled to close schools. 


Money Must Be Found for Education 


Now that we are worried about preserving our democratic 
form of government, our chief concern should be with edu- 
cation. An educated citizenry is the first line of defense. 
No truer words were spoken than those of the Father of 
our Country when he said, “In a country like this, if there 
cannot be money found for education, there is something 
amiss in the ruling political power.” 

The time is at hand when the Commonwealth should 
adopt a sound and equitable policy of financing its public 
schools. This policy should be based upon the fact that the 
State is responsible for providing educational opportunity 
for every boy and girl at a reasonable minimum standard 
of education. This standard should be defined adequately. 
School boards should be insured adequate resources with 
which to operate the schools and carry out the provisions of 
a minimum program, and the tax burden necessary to pay 
the bill of such a program should be equitably distributed 
among the various school districts of the State. 


Legislation Sponsored by PSEA to Meet 
Financial Needs of School Districts 


Bax drawn to meet the current emergency that now 
exists in the financing of education because of the 
undue proportionate burden which is paid by real estate and 
to provide, in addition, a permanent method of appropriat- 
ing money to school districts so that the “stop-gap” method 
of the so-called emergency or relief appropriation will no 
longer be necessary were introduced in the General Assembly 
on Monday night, April 3. House Bill No. 906 was 
sponsored by Paul L. Wagner, Schuylkill County, and Senate 
Bill No. 409 was sponsored by request ‘by C. Gilbert 
Wolfenden, Indiana County. The bills contained the recom- 
mendations of the Costs Survey Committee of the Penn- 
sylvania State Education Association, J. Frank Faust, Cham- 
bersburg, chairman. 

The additional appropriations required by the bills would 
approximate $35,000,000 a year. The present annual ap- 
propriation to the public schools is approximately $30,000,- 
000. It becomes evident, therefore, that when fully effec- 
tive these new proposals would practically double the State’s 
share of the cost of public education and result in a sub- 
stantial decrease of the part now borne by real estate. 

Principal points of the new proposals for distributing 
aid are: 

1. Raising the present percentage amounts which are 
paid under the Edmonds Act by twenty points in each of 
the districts. Approximately $17,000,000 annually, in which 
all the districts would share, would be distributed by this 
proposal. First-class districts under the new proposal would 
receive 45 per cent of the minimum salaries as compared 
with 25 per cent at present. Other districts which receive 
35, 50, 60, and 75 per cent of the minimum salaries would 


receive 20 percentage points additional. Moreover, in the 
first, second, and third-class districts the percentage of dis- 
tribution would be based on the minimum salaries of dif- 
ferent kinds of teachers as specified in the Edmonds Act as 
compared with the minimum salaries of elementary teachers 
only as provided in the present law. 

The old and new rates based on individual teachers 
would be as follows: 


New Edmonds 
Aid Per Teacher 


Present Edmonds 
Aid Per Teacher 


CLASS OF DISTRICT 


First 
OO $300 $540 
oe ae 300 810 
Second 
OO eee 350 550 
ar 350 770 
Third 
a 350 550 
Sigh Gwe! ...... 252. 350 660 
Fourth (9 mos.) 
ee 450 700 
High School ............ 585 840 


Districts with a True Value of 
$50,000 to $100,000 
I 5 xo ek Bk 600 800 
Migh Seheol .... 266i eas 600 960 
Districts with a True Value of 
less than $50,000 
CO a 750 950 
ee Saeed ow... scenes TR 1,140 
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2. In addition to the revision of the reimbursement 
under the Edmonds Act, the legislation provides for the 
creation of an equalization fund and the distribution of 
additional appropriations on the equalization principle. 
Approximately $18,000,000 would be distributed annually 
under the equalization provisions of the proposal. 

The introduction of the equalization principle into the 
financing of schools in Pennsylvania has been recommended 
in each survey made since 1927. It grows out of the 
philosophy that education is a State function, that every boy 
and girl in the Commonwealth is entitled to a certain 
foundation program of education, that such education 
should be available at a uniform local tax effort in every 
district of the Commonwealth. 

In addition to the present subsidies and a computed local 
contribution of five mills on true value of real estate, the 
State shall contribute such additional amount as equaliza- 
tion which will guarantee in every district a cost program 
equivalent to $1,600 for a teacher with thirty pupils in the 
elementary grades and $2,000 for a teacher with twenty-five 
pupils in the high school. The actual amount which each 
district will receive as equalization is in inverse proportion 
to its local wealth or ability to support schools. Two 
thousand one hundred sixty-one of the 2,583 districts of 
the State would participate in equalization grants. Dis- 
tribution of school subsidies on an equalization basis while 
new to Pennsylvania has been in effect in New York, 
Michigan, and Ohio for a number of years. 

3. The bills, also, provide that the salaries for teachers 
in fourth-class districts be the same as those provided by 
the present law for teachers in third-class districts. Under 
the present law the minimum salary for teachers in fourth- 
class districts is $100 per month with no increments. In a 
district with an eight-month term the annual salary is less 
than that provided by law for janitors in State-owned liquor 
stores. The proposed legislation establishes a minimum 
of $1,000 with provision for four annual increments of 
$100 each upon completion of satisfactory service. 

Desirable features of the plan proposed are as follows: 

1. A substitute for the present “stop-gap” method of 

financing education by emergency appropriations 

2. A reduction in the present excessive share of school 

support which real estate now bears 

3. A reasonable increase in the salaries of teachers in 

fourth-class districts, many of whom are now paid 
$100 a month for an eight-month school term and 
for whom the present law provides no increments 

4. A plan which can be made effective by progressive 

steps if necessary, but one which when fully effective 
gives a permanent solution to the perplexing problem 
of school support. 


Essential Features of the Bills 
House Bill No. 906 - Senate Bill No. 409 


1. The present salary schedule for teachers in fourth- 
class districts is deleted from the Edmonds Act and the 
salary schedule now in effect in third-class districts is made 
to apply to fourth-class districts also. 

2. Paragraph 19 of Section 1210 (Edmonds Act) of the 
School Code is amended as follows: 

Omit portions in brackets [ ]; Insert #talics. 

Nineteen. STATE-AID A. FULL TIME TEACHING 
AND SUPERVISORY STAFF. Of the salaries herein pro- 
vided for full-time teachers, supervisors, principals, and all 
other full-time members of the teaching and supervisory 
staff in the public schools [of the Commonwealth}, the 
Commonwealth shall pay for the fiscal biennium {year} 
beginning June first, one thousand nine hundred and 
{twenty-three} thirty-nine and each fiscal biennium [year] 
thereafter, to such school districts as comply with the laws 
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governing the public schools [of the Commonwealth}, for 
the payment of the salaries of each of said persons em- 
ployed therein, as shown by the certificate herein required 
to be filed with the Superintendent of Public Instruction in 
the November immediately preceding any such fiscal 
biennium [year] as follows: 

(a) In school districts of the first class, for each member 
of the teaching and supervisory staff, {twenty-five} forty- 
five per centum [ (25%) } (459%) of the annual minimum 
salary prescribed herein for [elementary] teachers and mem- 
bers of the supervisory staff in such districts; 

(6) In school districts of the second and third class, for 
each member of the teaching and supervisory staff, [thicty- 
five} fifty-five per centum [ (35%) } (55%) of the annual 
minimum salary prescribed herein for [elementary] teachers 
and members of the supervisory staff in such districts, ex- 
cept that, where such districts are organized upon a quarterly 
basis and the schools thereof are being operated and kept 
open throughout the entire twelve months of the school 
year, the Commonwealth shall pay for each member of the 
teaching and supervisory staff so employed in such districts 
[ forty-six} sixty-six and two-thirds per centum { (4624%) } 
(6624%,) of the annual minimum salary prescribed herein 
for [elementary] teachers and members of the supervisory 
Staff in such districts; 

(c) In school districts of the fourth class, for each mem- 
ber of the teaching and supervisory staff, [fifty] seventy 
per centum [(50%)} (70%) of the annual minimum 
salary prescribed herein for teachers and members of the 
Supervisory staff. 

Provided, however, That the amount paid by the Com- 
monwealth to a school district of the first, second, [and] 
third and fourth class which has a true valuation per teacher 
of assessable property, (1) of fifty thousand dollars 
($50,000), or less, shall be [seventy-five] ninety-five per 
centum [ (75%) } (95%) [of the annual minimum salary 
prescribed herein for elementary teachers in such districts 
and that the amount paid to a school district of the first, 
second, and third class, which has a true valuation per 
teacher of assessable property,} or (II) of more than fifty 
thousand dollars ($50,000), and not more than one hundred 
thousand dollars, ($100,000) shall be [sixty] efghty per 
centum [ (60%) } (80%) of the annual minimum salary 
prescribed herein for [elementary] teachers and members of 
the supervisory staff in such districts . . . 

3. The equalization proposal which is added as new 
material to paragraph 19 (Section 1210) is worded as 
follows: 

G EQUALIZATION FUND. In order that a founda- 
tion or minimum program of education may be maintained 
in each school district to make available to each pupil in 
the elementary schools, regardless of residence, insiruction in 
English, including spelling, penmanship, reading and lan- 
guage, geography, history, arithmetic, health education, 
music, art, and library service, and to each pupil in the 
secondary schools, instruction in the constant subjects re- 
quired for graduation and such elective subjects as may be 
needed for graduation and made necessary so that students 
may be prepared for their occupational or professional needs, 
including music, art, health and physical education, in- 
dustrial arts, home economics, and library service, an 
Equalization Fund is hereby created to be maintained by ap- 
propriations made thereto by the General Assembly for 
each fiscal biennium. 

The Equalization Fund, for each fiscal biennium, shall be 
Sufficient so that when added (a) to the amount received 
by a school district from appropriations made by the Gen- 
eral Assembly under the preceding subdivisions of clause 
nineteen of section twelve hundred and ten of this act and 
(b) moneys to be raised locally by taxation by the school 
district equal to a five (5) mill tax annually on true value 
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of all taxable real property in the district, shall make avail- 
able for each school district a total sum equal annually 
to sixteen hundred dollars ($1600) for each elementary 
teacher and two thousand dollars ($2000) for each high 
school teacher. 

In ascertaining the number of teachers in a school dis- 
trict, in order to compute the amount of aid from the 
Equalization Fund, thirty (30) elementary pupils in daily 
attendance shall be assigned to an elementary teacher and 
twenty-five (25) pupils in daily attendance to a high school 
teacher: Provided, however, That if in any school district 
more than thirty (30) elementary pupils or twenty-five (25) 
high school pupils in daily attendance shall actually be 
assigned to a teacher, then aid from the Equalization Fund 
shall be limited to the number of elementary and high school 
teachers actually employed by the district: Provided, further, 
That where the number of pupils assigned to a teacher in 
any school district is actually less than thirty elementary 
or twenty-five high school pupils in daily attendance, the 
number of teachers for the purpose of computing the aid 
from the Equalization Fund shall be determined .by the 
State Council of Education taking into consideration the 
number of teachers required to provide an acceptable edu- 
cational program. 

Where the amount to be received by any school district 
from the Equalization Fund in any year of a fiscal biennium 
would increase the total amount available by such district 
by more than twenty per centum as compared to the total 
current expense by such district during the preceding year, 
then the payments from the Equalization Fund for such year 
shall be so limited that such increase shall not exceed said 
twenty per centum. 

The true valuation of taxable real property of a school 
district for the purpose of determining the amount to be 
raised by a school district by local taxation shall be de- 
termined by the State Council of Education in the manner 
hereinbefore provided in sub-section (f) of this clause 
nineteen for the distribution of aid on account of minimum 
salaries of the teaching and supervisory staff, or, in case a 
state tax commission is created empowered to ascertain such 
true value of property shall be determined by such state 
tax commission. 

Each school district shall be required to raise by tax- 
ation annually a sum at least equal to a five mill (5) tax 
on the true value of taxable real property in the school 
district. 


Boys and Girls Week 


HE 1939 observance of Boys and Girls Week will be 
Tr from April 29 to May 6. The purpose of the week is 
to focus attention of the community upon boys and girls, 
their problems, activities, and training and to enlist the co- 
operation of all agencies and individuals in a year-round 
program for the development and preservation of character 
in the coming generation. 

The National Boys and Girls Week Committee, 35 E. 
Wacker Drive, Chicago, IIl., distributes, free upon request, 
the Advance Herald and the Manual of Suggestions which 
contains detailed information relative to carrying out the 
program that is outlined in the Advance Herald. 


Today is your day, and mine, the only day that we have, 
the day in which we play our part. What our part may 
signify in the great whole we may not understand, but we 
are here to play it, and now is our time.—David Starr Jordan 
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New Usage Study Justifies Many 
Disputable Expressions 


ioe several years ago, the National Council of 
Teachers of English published “Current English 
Usage,” a survey made by the late Sterling A. Leonard and 
his associates—which revealed that many teachers of English 
and speech, linguists, editors, lexicographers, and other well- 
educated persons approved certain expressions usually con- 
demned by grammars—various journalists raised a hue and 
cry. “English teachers are lowering their standards,” they 
proclaimed. “Teachers have surrendered to careless speech.” 

Now, two language researchers, Albert H. Marckwardt 
of the University of Michigan and Fred G. Walcott of the 
University’s high school, have checked the findings of “Cur- 
rent English Usage” with the “Oxford Dictionary” and its 
Supplement, the second edition of ‘Webster's New Inter- 
national Dictionary,” and a few other recognized authorities, 
Their study, recently published by the National Council of 
Teachers of English under the title, “Facts About Current 
English Usage,” 1 shows that the Leonard survey was far 
more conservative than dictionaries and the example of high- 
ranking writers, classical and modern, would encourage any 
one to be. 

Nearly all the expressions ranked as disputable in the 
Leonard inquiry, the authors of ‘Facts About Current Eng- 
lish Usage’ point out, are recorded as having arisen in past 
centuries, twenty-four of them before 1500. “In other 
words,” they add, “the expressions about which puristic 
objections center are not so much neologisms as they are 
old forms and usages of the language which are struggling 
to survive. Finally it is evident that this analysis should 
dispose once and for all of the journalistic cry of heresy and 
radicalism so frequently raised against the Leonard report. 
A survey of fact rather than of opinion would, in all prob- 
ability, have increased the number of established usages from 
a meager 71 to 177.” 

For the benefit of those who are not familiar with the 
original Leonard monograph (it has been out of print for 
two years), the grammar section is included in the new 
usage study. Teachers will find the report and the analysis 
of it, conveniently printed in one small volume, valuable to 
them both in their teaching and in their own use of the 
mother tongue.—Miriam B. Booth, Erie, Pennsylvania Rep- 
resentative of the Public Relations Committee of the Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of English. 


History of Nursing in Pennsylvania 


HE History of Nursing in Pennsylvania is now in the 

process of being printed and will shortly be on the 
market. It contains historical sketches of some two hun- 
dred institutions and schools of nursing in the State, the 
history of the professional organization in all its depart- 
ments, a brief general history of nursing in Pennsylvania 
from the earliest times, and a list of nurses who served in 
the Spanish-American War and the World War. Much 
of the material is presented to the reader exactly as it came 
from the pen of Roberta Mayhew West, the late historian. 
The History is in one volume and the cost is $4. It can 
be secured by remitting check or money order to The 
Pennsylvania State Nurses’ Association, 400 North Third 
Street, Harrisburg, Pa. 


1Facts About Current English Usage by Albert H. Marckwardt and Fred G. 
Walcott, a publication of the National Council of Teachers of English. New 
York: D. Appleton-Century & Company. $0.90. 
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Williamsport Takes to the Air 


ANNA T. WINECOFF 


The Sky’s the Limit! 


Director, Commercial Education, Adult School, Williamsport, Pa. 


HE Williamsport Community Trades Association is 
i vitally interested in the industrial welfare of the young 
people of the community. This Association has in the past 
sponsored such projects as the present program of adult 
education in Williamsport, which, under the expert guidance 
and vision of its director, George H. Parkes, and superin- 
tendent, A. M. Weaver, has done much to help rebuild 
the lives of its citizens, crippled and discouraged by the 
ravages of a depression. Ever alert to the needs of the 
people in the community and of the industries which form 
the employment medium for these same citizens, the Trades 
Association is now sponsoring a study of aviation training 
as a community enterprise. 


Organization Conference 


A committee of the Association, under the direction of 
Harold V. Beach of the Aviation Manufacturing Corpora- 
tion, makers of airplane engines, arranged a two-day con- 
ference of various agencies particularly interested in the oc- 
cupational adjustment of youth. This meeting was held 
January 23 and 24 at the Adult Center, Senior High School 
Building. Luncheon meetings were also held at the Lycom- 
ing Hotel. Cooperating with the Committee were such 
groups as: the National Youth Administration, the Educa- 
tion and Recreation Division of the WPA, the Department 
of the Interior, Pennsylvania State College, Piper Aircraft 
Cc., Williamsport Rotary Club, Williamsport Exchange 
Club, Civilian Conservation Corps, Aviation Manufacturing 
Company, Lycoming Manufacturing Company, Radio Station 
WRAK, Sun Gazette Co., Rehabilitation Service of the De- 
partment of Labor and Industry. 


The Curriculum 


The first meeting, held in the conference room at the 
Adult Center, was in the nature of a curriculum conference. 
Definite curriculum plans were submitted and discussed by 
representatives of the leading local aviation industries and 
by the cooperating agencies, such as the Williamsport 
School Board, under whose guidance the actual instruction 
will be carried on, the Civilian Conservation Corps, and 
the National Youth Administration. W. A. Stonnell, a 
one-time transport pilot, in charge of the aviation courses 
in the public schools, presented a curriculum outlined to 
meet the stringent requirements of aviation training. Each 
item was carefully discussed before its inclusion in a tenta- 
tive curriculum, which was to be approved by a larger group 
at a subsequent meeting. 

The technical adviser in this curriculum construction was 
a man well-known in the aviation world, R. W. Hambrook 
of the Office of Education, Department of the Interior, 
Washington, D. C., who had attended the conference at the 
request of the Committee in the role of expert technician. 
His knowledge of the problems involved in such an under- 
taking was intensive and authoritative. 

After a thorough discussion by all groups interested, the 
aviation program in its present form was evolved. The 
course of study is designed to permit such alterations and 
adjustments as time and experimentation will indicate are 
necessary. The value of the entire plan as conceived lies 
in its flexibility and allowance for growth in its relation 
to the individual and the industry. 


Course Open to Both Boys and Girls 


The aviation course is open to both boys and girls who 
have a desire to make aviation their life work. Only boys 
and girls who are skillful with their hands and who are good 
students should undertake such a course. The purely aca- 
demically-minded individual, or the easily discouraged, should 
not attempt the rigorous five-year course which is, of neces- 
sity, designed to turn out expert aviation and engine me- 
chanics. The field of aviation has no room for slipshod 
workers whose concept of efficiency is expressed by the 
“that’s good enough” attitude. Human lives depend upon 
their technical expertness, and boys and girls entering this 
field are to be carefully tested with regard to their attitudes 
as well as their aptitudes. 


The Try-Out Year 


There are three main parts to this aviation course. The 
first part is for the sophomore in high school. This is the 
try-out year, the year in which the student explores the field 
and his or her aptitudes in manual dexterity and serious- 
ness of purpose. In this year the embryo mechanic learns 
something about such subjects as woodwork, general ma- 
chine shop work, electrical work, and sheet metal, as well 
as something about the history and development of aviation. 
Final admission to the aviation course in its professional 
status depends upon achievement during this first year of 
preliminary training. Along with the practical shop work 
the student takes English, history, mathematics, and drafting. 

The second part of the course is for the junior and senior 
years in high school. One-half of the student’s time is 
spent in the aviation shop and the other half in the class- 
room with more of such subjects as he began in the soph- 
omore year. If the student passes this Part II, he will be 
graduated from high school and eligible for certain types 
of jobs in aviation plants and certainly should be a good 
all-around mechanic. And right at this point the course 
gets down to cases. Here it is that the student must decide 
whether he has the ability and the desire to continue the 
more intensive courses which will, when the course has been 
successfully completed, give him a Department of Com- 
merce license as an airplane and engine mechanic. 
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Practical Work in Aviation. 
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Constructing a Plane 


This third and final phase of the aviation course is two 
years in length and consists of advanced aviation training 
and classroom work. At the end of this period the student 
will have full preparation for entering engineering and tech- 
nical colleges. He will also be ready for a very good job 
in the aviation industry—a hard-won, but eminently worth- 
while profession, one which may bring with it rewards more 
than worth the five years of intensive effort. 


Summer Courses 


Following the advice of technical experts in the field 
of aviation, the aviation course is designed for thoroughness 
and efficiency. To complete successfully the whole course, 
which, as has been pointed out, takes five years, the student 
must spend four summer vacations in the special summer 
school for aviation. These summer courses will be eight 
weeks in length. High scholastic standing is requisite for 
continuance in any part of the course and there is little 
reason to doubt that girls may make just as good mechanics 
as boys, in fact girls have already enrolled in the first part 
of the aviation course and are enthusiastic in their determina- 
tion to become a part of this great industry. It will be 
interesting to see whether they show any less aptitude in 
work which has formerly been considered a field for only 
the “stronger sex.” 

This aviation course in Williamsport will be watched 
with interest, not only by the State, but the country at large 
and its pioneering, if successful, will open the way for 
similar programs elsewhere. Aviation knows no boundaries 
and for that reason the aviation school at Williamsport will 
probably draw from a large area and prove the truth of 
the phrase ‘The sky’s the limit!” 


American Education Week 


OR American Education Week, 1939, which will be cele- 
brated this year from November 5-11, the National 
Education Association is again preparing materials in the 
following fields: Kindergarten-Primary, Upper Elementary, 
Junior High, Senior High, and Rural School. All materials 
—posters, leaflets, stickers, daily folders at various school 
levels—will be ready for distribution August 15, 1939. 
For further information write the NEA, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, Washington, D. C. 

The general theme for the week is Education for the 
American Way of Life. 


At almost any cost men must keep open the channels of 
understanding and preserve unclouded, lucid, and serene 
their receptiveness to truth—W alter Lippman. 
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Children’s Plays and Their Uses in 
School Work 


© pate are being received from schoolmen in a 
number of states, including Pennsylvania, about their 
experiences in using professionally-presented children’s 
plays as a supervised extra-curricular activity designed to 
enrich the cultural life of their six-to-twelve children, and 
to lay the foundations for a taste for higher-type entertain- 
ment. In addition, it has been generally observed that the 
theatre program has positive educational values also in 
stimulating interest in reading, in better speech, and in 
classroom dramatizations. 

The cooperating organization in this case is the Clare 
Tree Major Children’s Theatre, with headquarters in Chap- 
paqua, N. Y. The only professional theatre. organization 
of its kind in the United States, it sends out six motorized 
companies of young professional actors each year to present 
fine plays for children in schools, usually under official 
school auspices or those of the PTA. This year the repertory 
of six plays included ‘Peter Pan,” “Cinderella,” “The 
King of the Golden River,” “Nobody’s Boy,” “The Five 
Little Peppers” and ‘The Little Princess.” Next year’s 
schedule includes “Aladdin,” ‘Pocahontas,’ “Old King 
Cole,” “Dick Whittington and His Cat,” “Rip Van Winkle” 
and “Under the Lilacs.” 

School executives in Pennsylvania who are sponsoring 
Children’s Theatre performances include Albert Lindsay 
Rowland of the State Teachers College at Shippensburg, 
Stanley Prey of the Reading Teachers Association, C. V. 
Erdley, superintendent of schools at Lewistown, Robert A. 
Bagshaw, superintendent of schools at Hanover, and Esther 
E. Lenhart, dramatic director of State Teachers College at 
Millersville. 


Columbia Scholastic Press Association 


1ITHE largest gathering of student journalists ever held 

4 in the world” assembled at Columbia University, New 
York City, March 9-11 for the fifteenth annual convention 
of the Columbia Scholastic Press Association. Joseph M. 
Murphy, director of the association, stated that the total 
registration approached 2,600 and represented thirty-three 
states and about 500,000 pupils in private and public schools 
throughout the country. 

The delegates, besides hearing speeches on all phases of 
journalistic work, by more than 150 speakers, had the 
opportunity to visit the New York World’s Fair Grounds, 
the city’s newspaper offices, and other points of interest. 
Another event of interest was a coast-to-coast broadcast over 
the blue network of the National Broadcasting Company. 

In the announcement of awards in the association’s 
annual contest the following publications from Pennsyl- 
vania were listed for the highest rank possible, Medalist: 
North York School News, North York High School; Good 
News, North East Catholic High School, Philadelphia; 
Oracle, Abington High School; Glen-Nor Crier, Glen-Nor 
High School, Glenolden; Mercersburg News, Mercersburg 
Academy; Commercial Spotlight, Honesdale High School. 
Numerous were the schools which received first, second, 
third, and fourth place ratings. 

At the convention luncheon on March 11 two Pennsyl- 
vania teachers were among the fifteen to receive gold keys, 
the highest award bestowed by the association for “‘out- 
standing school press activities’: Ernestine Robinson of 
Glen-Nor High School, Glenolden; and J. Kenneth Snyder 
of the York Collegiate Institute. 


You will find that luck is only pluck 
To try things over and over.—Ella Higginson. 
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| EDUCATIONAL INTERESTS 





Educational Legislation 
S THE sessions of the General Assembly continue, it 
becomes increasingly apparent that the major issue of 
this session is finance. This issue will influence, probably 
more than any other factor, the character of educational 
legislation that will be enacted. 

It is apparent that the present administration has as one 
of its major objectives reduction in the cost of government 
and an attempt to avoid levying additional taxes. The major 
argument of those who advocated changes in the tenure act 
at the hearing on April 5 was that changes would permit 
the reduction in school costs. It is significant that among 
those favoring changes in the tenure act were the representa- 
tives of large real estate taxpayers’ organizations. 

Not withstanding this situation, the administration has 
had drawn and is speeding toward passage House Bill 856 
by Messrs. Watkins and Sollenberger appropriating $1,000,- 
000 for distressed school districts for immediate payment 
of teachers’ salaries. Discussion is heard also of the de- 
velopment of a $5,000,000 revolving fund that can be 
used by districts in which taxes are delinquent. 

Postpone Subsidies for Tuition, Transportation 

On the other hand, a bill carrying the budget recom- 
mendation of Governor James for a two-year postponement 
of the statutes increasing State subsidies for tuition, pupil 
transportation, special instruction, and vocational training, 
was passed finally by the House on April 12 by a vote of 
116 to 67. Suspension of these anticipated subsidies will 
mean that the districts will lose approximately $4,425,000 
for tuition, $1,080,132 for transportation, $350,000 for 
vocational education, and $247,320 for salaries of county 
psychologists, a total of approximately $6,202,452. When 
this bill was considered for final passage in the House, a 
number of the rural members opposed it. It was evident 
also, however, that the administration was actively support- 
ing its passage. The Republican floor leader on the debate 
of the bill said, “Although we think the purposes of these 
acts are absolutely right, we realize the money is not avail- 
able and we therefore cannot make these disbursements to 
the districts.” 

In the same session, the House Education Committee 
reported favorably House Bill 680 by Mr. Sollenberger 
which would permit fourth-class school districts to continue 
the present term of 160 days rather than increase the term 
to 180 days as required in the 1937 act. This new bill 
would also exempt from the compulsory school attendance 
law, by permission of school officials, children over fourteen 
who have completed the elementary grades. Another amend- 
ment would lower from eighteen to sixteen years the mini- 
mum age at which students may be excused from school at- 
tendance for useful and lawful employment. 

Increases Requested for Fourth-Class Teachers 

Requests that action be taken to correct the unjust dis- 
crimination against teachers in fourth-class districts by 
enacting legislation to increase their salaries have been made 
by Association officials and others to the Governor, to the 
chairmen and members of the Senate and House Education 
Committees, and to leaders in the General Assembly. In 
each instance it is evident that those with, whom conferences 
have been held recognize that the situation is an unjust one 
but that an immediate solution seems improbable because 
of lack of funds. 

Bills have been introduced by tax resistant groups which 
would permit salary reductions in first-class districts. In 
one instance, Senate Bill 370 by Mr. Geltz would permit a 
ten per cent reduction in salaries and the suspension of in- 
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crements for two years and, in another instance, Senate Bill 
416 by Mr. Farrell would permit school districts to balance 
their budgets by indiscriminate reductions in teachers’ 
salaries. The Association urges united opposition to any 
bills which have as their purpose balancing school budgets 
by reducing teachers’ salaries. 


Bills Providing Long-Term Solution 

Notwithstanding this none too hopeful outlook, it be- 
hooves educational forces to give active support to measures 
which will give immediate relief to the school finance 
situation and provide, in addition, a long-term solution. 
Among those bills to which active support should be given 
are the following: 

House Bill 906 by Mr. Wagner and Senate Bill 409 by 
Mr. Wolfenden which contain the recommendations of the 
PSEA Costs Survey Report and which would make the salary 
schedule for teachers in fourth-class districts the same as 
that which is now in the law for third-class districts 

House Bill 990 by Messrs. Webster and Sollenberger 
which proposes an amendment to the State constitution so 
that the Superintendent of Public Instruction shall be elected 
by the State Council of Education, which, under the amend- 
ment, would consist of nine members serving for nine years 
each. A continuing policy for education would be guaran- 
teed by the provision that the members of the State Council 
could not be removed except for cause 

House Bill 777 by Mr. Sollenberger which re-enacts the 
Horting Bill of the 1937 session increasing salaries of 
teachers in fourth-class districts without, however, placing 
dependence for revenue upon a chain store tax 

House Bill 1198 by Messrs. Wagner and Webster ap- 
propriating $2,000,000 for distressed school districts 

House Bill 601 by Messrs. Weiss and Madden which 
eliminates present discrimination in the school law with 
reference to salary schedules for teachers who teach in 
junior high schools which are not a part of a senior high 
school 

House Bill 640 by Mr. McVay wh’ch permits districts to 
purchase group insurance for school employees 

House Bill 1169 by Mr. Woodside which provides greater 
security of position for superintendents 

Senate Bill 454 by Mr. Homsher which provides tenure 
for the employees of State Teachers Colleges and State- 
owned educational institutions 

House Bill 1159 by Mr. Peale which removes the present 
discrimination of salaries for county superintendents in the 
eleven smaller counties of the Commonwealth 

House Bill 1208 by Mr. McNally which would increase 
the millage limitations in first-class districts and would 
enable Philadelphia, if it so desired, to levy a tax sufficient 
to meet its revenue requirements without threatening to 
reduce teachers’ salaries. 

The position of the Association with reference to tenure 
remains unchanged: Opposition to any changes in the 
present tenure law until it has been given a fair trial. 


Teachers Will Pay Income Tax 

RECENT decision of the Supreme Court of the United 

States decided that the salaries of employees of the 
Federal government are subject to state income taxes and 
that the salaries of employees of state and local governments 
including teachers are subject to Federal income taxes. The 
necessary amendment has been made to the bill providing 
for reciprocal taxation of state and Federal salaries so that 
the provisions of the bill will not be retroactive. Salaries 
received before January 1, 1939, will not be taxed. 
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Teachers Oppose Senate Bill 45 at 
Public Hearing 


EARLY 3,000 teachers from all sections of the State 
N rallied to the defense of the present teacher tenure 
act at a hearing in the Forum of the Education Building, 
Harrisburg, April 5 at 7:00 p. m. and vociferously voiced 
their opposition to amendments to it proposed in Senate 
Bill No. 45 introduced by Senator Franklin Spencer 
Edmonds. 

The Education Committees of the House and the Senate, 
who conducted the hearing with Senator Frederick L. Hom- 
sher, chairman of the Senate Education Committee, in the 
chair and the Hon. J. T. Stewart, chairman of the House 
Education Committee, as time keeper, heard the arguments 
for and against the bill as presented by teachers, representa- 
tives of school boards, and municipal tax group organ- 
izations. 

The opponents of the bill, who were given the floor first, 
pled that the tenure act be given at least two more years of 
trial before any change is made in it. They pointed out 
that the present law permits dismissal for incompetency 
and argued that that was the only just basis for dismissal 
of teachers. 


Oppose “‘Other Occupation’ Clause 


They expressed opposition to the proposed amendment 
which would permit removal of any teacher who engages in 
“other activity” without permission of the board. The 
“other occupation” clause gives boards unwarranted in- 
fluence over teachers as individuals, and teachers in fourth- 
class districts must engage in other occupations to supple- 
ment their low salaries. They stated that boards could inter- 
pret marriage as “other activity.” They also condemned 
the provisions for a probationary period before tenure be- 
comes effective since the present certification regulations in 
Pennsylvania require that the work of a teacher must receive 
satisfactory evaluation by her superintendent for a three-year 
period before a permanent teaching certificate is granted. 
They objected to the removal of their civil right to full 
redress through the courts. 

They attacked the provision that would permit firing of 
teachers for insubordination on the grounds that it was a 
very vague and indefinite term and would virtually abolish 
the teacher’s security of position. They claimed that the 
clause which would permit suspension of teachers’ con- 
tracts when enrolment falls off or when schools are con- 
solidated would give boards a chance to manipulate positions 
and dismiss certain individuals who had incurred disfavor. 

Thomas Francis, President of the PSEA, said the Mundy 
Act “‘was an indictment of conditions before its enactment. 
The most vicious practice eliminated was the macing of 
teachers for political purposes. If the Act is weakened 
now, macing again will become a menace in Pennsylvania.” 

The chairman of the PSEA Committee on Legislation, 
Arthur W. Ferguson, York, quoted figures to show that 
school boards would not save enough money by replacing 
the high salaried teachers with teachers at the minimum 
salary to help appreciably in the present financial difficulties 
of school systems. 

The proponents of the bill contended that the Mundy Act 
entails unnecessary expense to school districts, protects the 
incompetent teacher, makes mandatory the employment of 
married women teachers. They claimed that the State Su- 
perintendent of Public Instruction is more qualified, as a 
professional man, to pass upon the efficiency of teachers 
than would be a judge in a court trial as provided for at 
present. They stated that the proposed revision would re- 
move “vagueness of the present act which has come before 
the courts so many times.” 
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The Opponents 

Speaking against the bill, in the order of their appearance, 
were the following: John P. Schaefer, chairman of the legis- 
lative committee of the Pittsburgh Teachers Association; 
Mrs. Serena F. Davis, representing the Married Women 
Teachers Council of the Philadelphia Public Schools; Wil- 
lard M. Stevens, president of the PSEA Department of 
Classroom Teachers in Secondary Education; John A. 
Dodds, representing the teachers of Beaver County; James 
L. McDevitt, president of the Pennsylvania Federation of 
Labor; Edward T. Myers, chairman of the United Com- 
mittee of Teachers Associations in Philadelphia; Thomas 
Francis, President of the Pennsylvania State Education Asso- 
ciation; Milton O. Pearce, president of the Philadelphia 
Teachers Association; Russell M. Leonard, president of the 
Philadelphia Public School Council; Clifford Smith, repre- 
senting the Aliquippa Teachers Association; Sara T. Walsh, 
legislative representative of the Pennsylvania Federation of 
Teachers; Barbara McGlynn, president of the Pennsylvania 
State Teachers League; Anna Pike Haas, president of the 
Elementary School Teachers Department of the Philadelphia 
Teachers Association; Reinhold W. Goll, representing the 
Philadelphia Principals Club and president of the Elemen- 
tary Principals Section of the PSEA; Donald Briggs, repre- 
senting the Erie Industrial Union Council; Mrs. Humbert 
Powell, president of the Council of Republican Women of 
Pennsylvania; Arthur W. Ferguson, chairman of the PSEA 
Committee on Legislation; James O’Donnell, representing 
the parent-teacher group of Luzerne County; Frank Burch, 
secretary of the Central Labor Union of Philadelphia; James 
R. Riley, representing the Fourth-Class Teachers Association 
of Pennsylvania; and Mrs. Elizabeth Hatfield Schnabel, 
representing the National Woman’s Party. 


The Proponents 

Speaking for the bill were: Chester H. Gross, president 
of the State School Directors Association; William H. 
Loesche, chairman of the legislative committee of the Phila- 
delphia Board of Education; N. R. Criss, solicitor for the 
Pittsburgh Board of Education; Dr. Isaac Miles Wright, 
member of the Allentown school board; Mrs. Ruth B. Robb, 
member of the Latrobe school board; Miles Horst, repre- 
senting the Pennsylvania State Grange; former Judge Roy 
Hicks, representing the Schuylkill-Northumberland County 
Taxpayers’ Association; Richard G. Miller, vice-president of 
the State Tax Justice League; Clarence Wagner, former 
teacher of Erie, representing CIO Unions; D. Albert Best, 
second vice-president of the State School Directors Associa- 
tion; Charles J. Mitchell, chairman of the legislative com- 
mittee of the Pennsylvania Real Estate Association and also 
representing the Philadelphia Real Estate Board; and J. 
Monroe Silt, president of the Pittsburgh Real Estate Board. 


Award for a Novel on Teaching 


HE Dial Press is offering an award of $1,000 for the 
best original novel about school teaching. Only teachers 
in the public school systems are eligible to compete. 
Manuscripts of 50,000 to 100,000 words may be sub- 
mitted between May 1 and October 1 of this year, and the 
award will be announced in January, 1940. Further par- 
ticulars may be had by writing to the Dial Press, 432 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City. 


If I had my life to live over again, I would make it a 
tule to read some poetry and listen to some music at least 
once every week; for perhaps the parts of my brain now 
atrophied would thus have been kept alive through use. The 
loss of these tastes is a loss of happiness.—Charles Darwin 
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Southeastern Convention District 
and Schoolmen's Week 


EW features at the annual meeting of the Southeastern 

Convention District held in connection with School- 
men’s Week at the University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, 
March 22-25, attracted the largest attendance ever recorded, 
12,000, with a new high in registrations of 5,600. Besides 
the 120 general and sectional meetings, there were thirteen 
radio broadcasting programs with every one of the eight 
local stations cooperating, commercial and non-commercial 
exhibits, a Bucks County art exhibit, a meeting for officers 
of the 40 local branches, special programs for rural one- 
room school teachers and teachers of consolidated schools 
for the first time, and splendid musical programs. 

The largest attendance of any section meeting was that 
for the Ukraine Dances and Folk Songs given by children 
of the Shamokin public schools under the direction of Adel- 
aide Hartman of the State Teachers College, Kutztown. 

A few of the many outstanding speakers were Congress- 
man Noah Mason of Illinois; Norman Thomas, New York 
City; John W. Withers, New York University; Walter A. 
Jessup, president, Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement 
cf Teaching; Willard E. Givens, executive secretary, NEA; 
E. M. Draper, University of Washington; S. A. Hamrin, 
Northwestern University; Charles H. Judd, professor emer- 
itus, University of Chicago; Howard E. Wilson, Harvard 
University; I. Keith Tyler, Ohio State University; Thomas 
Francis, President, PSEA; Donald D. Durrell, Boston Uni- 
versity. 

Unusual non-commercial exhibits featured cooperating 
educational agencies in Philadelphia area such as Franklin 
Institute and University Museum; Federal Educational 
Agencies, WPA Museum Exhibit; consumer education ex- 
hibits from the home economics teachers, the high school 
science and social studies teachers, and the Consumer’s 
Bureau of the U. S. Department of Agriculture; vocational 
agricultural exhibits; school periodicals from every county 
in the district; and a miscellaneous section with exhibits 
from NEA, Department of Public Instruction, State Plan- 
ning Board, and the State Publicity Bureau. 

The Bucks County Teachers’ Association exhibited $30,- 
000 of paintings of three of its prominent artists: William 
Redfield, George Sotter, and Walter Baum. 

The Schoolmen Week programs carried besides the usual 
information a complete directory of WFEA, NEA, and 
PSEA officials. Included also were the officers of the 
convention district, of the local branches of the convention 
district, and of the active committees of the convention 
district. At least 150 teachers and principals of the con- 
vention district worked during the year to prepare for 
the meetings. 

Under the guidance of President Charles H. Boehm, the 
Southeastern Convention District released pre-convention 
stories four times to 33 weekly and daily newspapers in the 
district. 


Committee 


At a general session of Schoolmen’s Week held in the 
Irvine Auditorium of the University of Pennsylvania March 
24, the following were elected to represent the State on 
the General Committee of Schoolmen’s Week for 1940: 

Louis P. Hoyer, District Superintendent, Philadelphia 

J. Harry Hoffman, Superintendent of Schools, Bucks 
County 

H. O. Dietrich, Superintendent of Schools, Norristown 

John Tyson, Principal, Upper Darby Senior High School 

William J. Laramy, Principal, Oakmont School, Haver- 
ford Township 

Marjorie Hardy, Principal, Germantown Friends School 
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AS THEY APPEARED AT SCHOOLMEN’S WEEK 

Left to right: Arthur J. Jones, University of Pennsylvania; 
Milton O. Pearce, President, Philadelphia Teachers Associa- 
tion; Louis Nusbaum, Acting Superintendent, Philadelphia 
schools; Charles H. Boehm, President, Southeastern Conven- 
tion District; Norman Thomas, New York City; Thomas 
Francis, President, PSEA; Charles H. Judd, University of Chi- 
cago. 





R. L. West, President, State Teachers College, Trenton, 
Ne}. 
W. A. Roberts, School Director, Newtown Borough. 


Resolutions 

The resolutions: 

1. Expressed appreciation of the schoolmen from South- 
eastern Convention District and from other areas of the 
middle states to President Thomas S. Gates and the staff 
of the University of Pennsylvania for their hospitality and 
for providing the facilities of the University to advance 
recognized educational standards 

2. Commended all officers and committees for the timely 
professional meetings they arranged ; 

3. Recognized the program of the staff of the Department 
of Public Instruction under the competent direction of 
Lester K. Ade 

4. Commended His Excellency The Honorable Arthur 
H. James, Governor of Pennsylvania, for his provisions for 
education in the budget which he submitted to the General 
Assembly 

5. Noted with interest that the Honorable Franklin Spen- 
cer Edmonds gave expression recently before the Senate of 
Pennsylvania to a growing consciousness among educators 
that increased State support for a minimum educational 
program is imminent 

6. Expressed approval of the action of the Executive 
Council of the PSEA in the selection of Harvey E. Gayman 
as Executive Secretary and pledged him loyalty and support 

7. Commended the proposed study of the retirement sys- 
tem as mandated by the action of the House of Delegates 
of the PSEA 

8. Commended the PSEA program which encourages 
teacher welfare contributions, and provides for credit union 
assistance and a plan for hospitalization 

9. Urged that concerted effort be directed to secure in- 
creased Federal Aid for public education 

10. Recommended for the serious consideration of the 
General Assembly now in session: (a) The retention of 
the essential features of the teacher tenure law with such 
amendments as are needed to advance the status of the profes- 
sion; (b) The amendment of the State Constitution to pro- 
vide for the appointment of members of the State Council 
of Education with overlapping terms of nine years each. 
An important function of this Council shall be the appoint- 
ment of the Superintendent of Public Instruction; (c) The 
limitation of taxation on real estate through a more equitable 
distribution of the tax burden; (d) A larger percentage of 
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State support for the mandated minimum State program; 
(e) State and Federal subsidies for capital outlay expendi- 
tures; (f) A minimum school term of not less than nine 
months; (g) Vocational rehabilitation and training for 
youths to meet the needs of our society 

11. Urged that educators should make a definite effort 
to have the children and youths of America appreciate the 
liberties we all enjoy under our American form of govern- 
ment and our American way of living. 

Committee: 

Q. A. W. Rohrbach, Kutztown, Chairman 

J. Harry Hoffman, Doylestown 

J. C. Weirick, Abington 

Jesse S. Heiges, Collegeville 

M. E. Gladfelter, Philadelphia 

Clyde T. Saylor, West Chester 


Executive Council 
April 17 No. IV 

Pursuant to the call of President Thomas Francis, Scran- 
ton, the 1939 Executive Council of PSEA held a dinner 
meeting in the Penn-Harris Hotel, Harrisburg, Monday 
evening, April 17 with all but two members present. They 
transacted the following business: 

1. Approved the request of Margaret R. Jones, Sha- 
mokin, for assistance in paying the cost of her tenure suit 
before the Supreme Court 

2. Considered communications 

3. Received the report of the sub-committee of the 
Executive Council to receive applications for the position of 
assistant executive secretary and director of research. The 
committee submitted suggested names from those who had 
applied and recommended that the Executive Council elect 
by written ballot and by majority vote the two assistants 
for the positions as designated at the former meeting of the 
Council. Mary B. McAndrew, superintendent of schools 
at Carbondale, was elected to serve in the capacity of field 
secreatry; A. Clair Moser of Coaldale to serve as director 
of research. 

The Council requested that these indtviduals have ac- 
ceptances in the hands of the Executive Secretary before the 
next meeting of the Council. 

4. Deplored the behavior of some of those who attended 
the public hearing on tenure in the Forum of the Education 
Building, Harrisburg, April 5. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Harvey E. GAYMAN, Executive Secretary. 


Committee on Retirement Problems 

HE Committee on Retirement Problems met April 1, 

1939, at PSEA Headquarters, Harrisburg, with all 
members present: W. Lee Gilmore, Oakmont, chairman; 
Hazel Davies, Scranton; Carl G. Leech, Media; Carl L. 
Millward, Milton; and Clara A. Scott, Pittsburgh. Thomas 
Francis, President of the PSEA and an ex officio member of 
the committee, and Harvey E. Gayman, Executive Secretary, 
sat with the committee during a part of its deliberations. 
J. Y. Shambach, deputy secretary, represented the State Em- 
ployees Retirement Board. 

The committee in its deliberations considered: 
I, Function of the Committee 
The committtee was created by a motion of the 1938 

House of Delegates of PSEA which outlined its duties: 
“The committee (legislative) therefore recommends that the 
incoming President appoint a committee of five, at least one 
of whom shall be an actuarial expert who shall serve either 
as an active member or in an advisory capacity, to study the 
retirement system with particular reference to proposals that 
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have been made through resolutions and otherwise, such as 

reducing the age of compulsory and voluntary retirement 

and retirement privileges after thirty years of service.” 

II. Questions for study as expressed in resolutions of 
convention districts and in communications received 
from members 

1. Should the retirement act be changed to make retire- 
ment optional at 60 and compulsory at 65 years of age? 

2. Should there be a change in the retirement regulations 
making it possible for an individual, after thirty years of 
service, to retire and have an equity in the retirement system? 

3. Should there be a change in the retirement system to 
give the individual the privilege of electing an option 
beyond age 62 without the right of revocation? 

4. Should there be a change in retirement regulations to 
include a death benefit to match the employee’s contribu- 
tion ? 

5. Should there be a change in retirement regulations 
to make it possible for a member to buy an additional 
annuity ? 

The committee has the figures on the increased cost to 
the State and to local districts to make the changes proposed 
in Questions 1, 2, and 3 above. Any member desiring this 
information may secure it by writing PSEA Headquarters. 


III. Employment of an actuary 
The committee voted unanimously to ask George B. Buck 
to serve as its actuary. 
Respectfully submitted, 
M. ELIZABETH MATTHEWS, 
Acting Secretary. 


Art Education as an Essential 


HENRY KLONOWER, Director, Teacher Education and Cer- 
tification Department of Public Instruction, Harrisburg, 
Pa. 

To think beautifully is not enough. One must live 
beautifully. A principle that has stood the test of time 
declares that there can be no impression without expression. 
Expression betrays the character of the thinker. So modern 
education declares that ugliness, discord, and lack of 
harmony need not exist. The modern school emphasizes 
art. True art inculcates the peace and joy and happiness 
that come from a recognition of the beautiful and an earnest 
effort to express it both in thought and in action. The ap- 
preciation of a beautiful painting depends on understand- 
ing; understanding is encouraged in the proper teaching of 
art in the public schools. With the increased demand that 
the children of all the people shall have access to the hidden 
treasures that the artist provides, there has developed an 
increased demand for teachers responsive to the intellectual 
and cultural and moral stimulation of the spirit of art. 
Such teachers will always find a place. They will inspire 
and create. The institution that plays its part in providing 
the environment in which these teachers may develop, con- 
tributes much to the realization of the aims of education. 


Cooperative Study Tours 


To Europe and Nova Scotia 

The Cooperative League of the U. S. A. has announced 
detailed arrangements for a tour of European Cooperatives 
and of Cooperatives in Nova Scotia this coming summer. 

The trip to Cooperative Europe will start from New York 
July 1 on the new motorship Batory, going directly to Den- 
mark to visit cooperatives, folk schools, and housing 
projects there. The tour party will visit rural and urban 
co-ops in Finland which do nearly 40% of the retail business 
of the country. They will study the famous “trust busting” 
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co-ops in Sweden and Norway; inspect Scotland’s hardy 
cooperatives; and then spend several days in the ‘‘cradle of 
cooperation” visiting Rochdale, and the Cooperative Whole- 
sale Society, and the gigantic co-ops in London, as well as 
the ‘Shakespeare country,” Westminster Abbey, and other 
points of interest. The Co-op Tour will close with trips 
to France and Switzerland, arriving in New York, Sep- 
tember 3. 

Leaders of the Tour will include J. Henry Carpenter, 
chairman of the Committee on the Church and Cooperatives 
of the Federal Council of Churches; James Myers, Industrial 
Secretary of the Federal Council of Churches, who is also 
a director of The Cooperative League, and Monsignor Luigi 
Ligutti, president of the National Catholic Rural Life Con- 
ference. 

The Third Annual Tour of Nova Scotia Cooperatives will 
be held August 21 to September 2 and will be under the 
direction of Hartley Hartman of Brooklyn. 


The cost of both tours has been kept very moderate. 
Full information may be secured from The Cooperative 
League of the U. S. A., 167 W. 12th St., New York City. 


San Francisco Convention — NEA 


N BUILDING the programs of the seventy-seventh annual 

convention of the National Education Association, San 
Francisco, July 2-6, around the theme, ‘“The Responsibilities 
of Our Profession,” President Reuben T. Shaw, Philadel- 
phia, is stressing the idea that if we are to continue to 
enjoy living under a democratic form of government, we 
must do everything possible to maintain that government. 
The teacher plays a three-fold part: First as an individual 
citizen in our own country; second as a teacher of future 
citizens; third as a citizen of the world. 

Sunday afternoon, July 2, the convention will open with 
a Vesper Service, including an hour of remembrance and 
tribute to members who have died during the past year. 
At the first general session Monday morning, July 3, Past 
President Caroline S. Woodruff will preside. There will 
be greetings from the governor of California and the mayor 
of San Francisco; a short discussion of the sights and 
wonders of the Golden Gate Exposition; and President 
Shaw’s address. 

The second general session Monday night will deal with 
the world situation as it affects the United States. The first 
address will cover the Oriental crisis, and the second will 
discuss the totalitarian states and their effect on democracy. 
The President’s Reception at the Palace Hotel will be held 
following the session. 

Morning assemblies will parallel the business meetings of 
the Representative Assembly. In the afternoons more than 
fifty groups, including NEA departments and allied asso- 
ciations, will meet to discuss educational problems on every 
level and branch of the school system. 

Following the close of the convention, Friday, July 7, 
will be “NEA Day” at the Golden Gate Exposition. On 
Friday afternoon San Francisco will stage a pageant on 
“The Winning of the West,” open to all in attendance at 
the convention. This pageant was prepared especially for 
the Exposition and for the NEA. 

For further information see February issue, page 211, and 
April issue, page 282, of PSJ. 


Division of Affiliated Associations, NEA 


DIVISION has been organized in the headquarters 
J ofice of the National Education Association devoted to 
the interests of local teachers associations. It is called the 
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Division of Affiliated Associations and Agnes Winn is the 
director. Miss Winn, a former classroom teacher, joined 
the headquarters staff several years ago and has had much 
experience in working with teachers’ organizations. She is 
prepared to assist the groups with their professional prob- 
lems and to advise others that are not yet organized how 
to do so. 


There are now 750 local groups affiliated with the Na- 
tional Association, 100 new associations having been added 
since June 1. Any local organization may file an application 
and if this is accepted a charter is granted signifying that 
the group has become a local unit in the National Education 
Association and is entitled to all rights and privileges 
guaranteed by the NEA Charter and By-laws including the 
election of delegates to the Representative Assembly. 

This year the annual convention will be held in San 
Francisco. A local association is entitled to one delegate 
and one alternate for every 100 NEA members or major 
fraction thereof. The National Education Association has 
made an allowance in its budget for paying a portion of the 
railroad expenses for official delegates. This applies to all 
those whose combined railroad and pullman fares exceed 
fifty dollars. The amount for each delegate is not large, 
but it will help. There is still time to secure a larger enrol- 
ment in the National Education Association before the 
meeting. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA will offer a 
combined program of educational opportunities with cul- 
tural and vacational features in its 34th annual summer 
session beginning June 17. The first six-weeks session, end- 
ing on July 31, will be followed by the second period 
terminating September 1. To meet current changes in social- 
economics, scientific-industrial, and educational problems, the 
U. S. C. program for graduate and undergraduate work 
will feature several hundred subjects including fields of 
science, cinematography, literature, social work, and 88 
courses in education. 


Allegheny Announces 
125th Anniversary Fund 


President William P. Tolley of Allegheny College has 
outlined a program for an anniversary fund in conjunction 
with Allegheny’s observance of its 125th year in 1940. 
Stressing increased endowment and scholarships and im- 
proved building and recreational facilities, the 125th An- 
niversary Fund will mark the first time in nearly 20 years 
that Allegheny has undertaken to present its needs to 
alumni and friends. 

The four-point program of the fund is as follows: 
$250,000 for additional endowment and scholarships, $425,- 
000 for dormitories, $175,000 for bonded indebtedness, and 
$50,000 for added recreational facilities, a total of $900,000. 

Supervision of the anniversary fund movement rests with 
a finance committee composed of college trustees, co-operat- 
ing with J. Wesley Miller, counsellor and director of insti- 
tutional financing. George W. Olmsted, Ludlow, Pa., is 
committee chairman. 

Dr. Tolley and Andrew W. Robertson, Pittsburgh, chair- 
man of the board of trustees, are ex-officio members of the 
committee. Bishop Adna Wright Leonard, Pittsburgh, 
president of the Board of Education, Methodist Episcopal 
Church, holds the honorary chairmanship of the 125th An- 
niversary Fund. 

Next year’s observance will commemorate Allegheny’s 
founding by early Meadville settlers in 1815. Allegheny 
is the oldest college west of the Appalachian Mountains. 
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Federal Aid for Education 


Howarp A. Dawson, Director of Rural Service and Secre- 
tary of Legislative Commission, National Education 
Association 


HE campaign for Federal Appropriations to the States 

for assistance in the support of public education is being 
carried on vigorously throughout the nation. The Harrison- 
Thomas-Larrabee Bills, S. 1305 and H.R. 3517, are now 
pending:in Congress. The Senate Committee on Education 
and Labor has held hearings on the Senate bill and has re- 
ported it favorably to the Senate where it is on the calendar. 
Hearings before the House Committee have been tentatively 
promised at an early date. 

In favor of the enactment of the bill is the strong support 
it has from a large majority of both members of the House 
and of the Senate. It is generally recognized in Washington 
that if the bill is brought to a vote it will easily pass both 
Houses. Furthermore, it has more united support from both 
lay and professional organizations than any education bill 
before Congress in recent years. 


Bill Has United Support of Organizations 


It is supported by the American Federation of Labor, the 
Congress of Industrial Organization, the American Farm 
Bureau Federation, Associated Women of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation, National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People, National Federation of Busi- 
ness and Professional Women’s Clubs, National Women’s 
Trade Union, Southern Council on Human Welfare, South- 
ern Farm Tenants Union, Young Women’s Christian Asso- 
ciation, National Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
including 31 State Congresses of that organization, the Na- 
tional Education Association, the American Association of 
School Administrators, the National Council of Chief State 
School Officers (State Superintendents and Commissioners) , 
the Department of Adult Education of the NEA, the De- 
partment of Rural Education of the NEA, the American 
Federation of Teachers, the Progressive Education Associa- 
tion, the American Library Association, the Library Asso- 
ciations of 42 States, the American Vocational Association, 
and the National Kindergarten Association. The National 
Catholic Welfare Conference has endorsed the pending 
House Bill. 

The state education associations of 46 states are on record 
in favor of Federal aid for public education without Federal 
control of educational policies, and likewise the American 
Association of University Women. Several state education 
associations have specifically endorsed the pending Senate 
bill and active work is being carried on by educational 
leaders in every state. 

Another situation favorable to this legislation is that it is 
not partisan. It has strong supporters in all parties repre- 
sented in Congress. 


Some Unfavorable Situations 

There are certain situations unfavorable to a rightful con- 
sideration of this legislation. The President has failed to 
make his position clear. Last June in his address to the 
NEA Convention he spoke in favor of Federal aid along the 
lines embodied in the bill now pending. During this session 
of Congress he has avoided making any commitments on 
the subject. The majority leader in the House, Congressman 
Sam Rayburn of Texas, according to all appearances as well 
as rumor is opposed to any consideration of legislation on 
Federal aid for education. It seems that some very influential 
members on the House Ways and Means Committee are 
opposed to such legislation and have taken pains to place 
unfriendly or disinterested members on the House Education 
Committee. Every day the unfavorable influence of some 
members of the Ways and Means Committee becomes more 
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and more apparent. The chairman of the House Education 
Committee, who is also the author of the House bill, has 
moved altogether too slowly and has failed to make prompt 
use of his opportunities and support both in and out of 
Congress. 

There is virtually no organized opposition to the policy of 
Federal aid for education. Without deubt the opposition 
has not placed its argument on a sufficiently high intellectual 
plane to require an answer. They have no facts, only vague 
fears and strong prejudices. 

The National Education Association has lent its full sup- 
port to the Senate bill rather than the House bill because 
it is believed that the provision in the House bill to the 
effect that nothing in this act shall prohibit State legisla- 
tures, if they so desire, from making Federal funds available 
through public agencies for transportation, textbooks, and 
welfare services for children attending non-public schools, 
is undesirable and not germaine to any Federal legislation. 


Provisions of Bill 


The pending bills are based on the recommendations of 
the President’s Advisory Committee on Education and pro- 
vide for appropriations of $75,000,000 the first year in- 
creasing to $208,000,000 in six years. Of these amounts 
$63,000,000 increasing to $193,000,000 will go to the States 
in inverse ratio to their respective taxpaying abilities for 
general elementary and secondary education, teacher train- 
ing, school buildings and State departments of education; 
$5,000,000 increasing to $15,000,000 for adult education 
apportioned to States according to adult population 20 to 
64 years of age; and $2,000,000 increasing to $6,000,000 
for rural library service apportioned according to rural popu- 
lation. The remaining amounts are for cooperative educa- 
tional research and for the education of children residing 
or: Federal reservations and at foreign stations. The total 
amount at the end of six years will be only about 10 per 
cent of the total cost of public schools in the United States. 


Federal Aid Necessary to National Welfare 


Federal aid for education is necessary to the National 
welfare. The reasons for this conclusion, as will be found 
in the recent report of the Senate Committee on Education 
and Labor, are as follows: 


1. There are wide and indefensible differences in educa- 
tional opportunity both among and within the States. 

2. There are great differences in the economic ability of 
the States to pay for educational services. 

3. There are great differences in the educational burdens 
to be borne by the several States. Almost invariably the 
States with the least per capita wealth and income have the 
largest number of children in proportion to adult popula- 
tion. 

4. Inequalities in educational opportunities are not the 
result of lack of effort on the part of the poorer States. In 
general the poor States have the most diversified tax systems 
at the highest rates and devote the highest percentages of 
their revenues to public education. 

5. The very nature of the economic system of the United 
States makes an equitable distribution of public services sup- 
ported by State and local taxation a matter of practical im- 
possibility. Concentration in a few places of ownership, 
control, and taxpaying ability based on resources scattered 
throughout the Nation calls for an increasing degree of 
Federal participation in the support of educational services. 

6. The depression of 1930 and following years widened 
the inequalities that were already extant. Without Federal 
assistance to the States the difference will probably become 
greater as time goes on. 

7. The Federal Government, as well as the States and 
local communities, has an interest in the maintenance of 
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public education. Considerations leading to this conclusion 
are: 

(a) Citizens of the States are none-the-less citizens 
of the Nation. It is an obligation of the Federal Gov- 
ernment to promote the general welfare which is 
inseparable from the maintenance of public education. 
Education reduces crime, raises the standard of culture, 
is associated with better health and increased longevity, 
and increases the wealth and income of the Nation. 

(b) The mobility of our population and the higher 
birth rates among poor States and rural areas compel 
the interest of each of the States, and hence of the 
Federal Government, in the character of educational 
opportunity offered everywhere in the Nation. 

If the reader desires further information, write to the 
National Education Association, Washington, D. C. 


Benefits to be Received by Pennsylvania Under S. 1305 

The pending Federal aid bill (S. 1305) proposes to allot 
money to the states for general elementary and secondary 
schools, teacher training, school buildings, State departments 
of education, adult education, and rural library service. The 
funds for adult education will be apportioned to the states 
according to adult population 20 years of age and older. 
The funds for rural library service will be apportioned to the 
states according to rural population. All the other grants just 
mentioned will be apportioned to the states in accordance 
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with their respective financial needs, except that a part of 
the grants for state departments of education will be used 
to pay a flat grant of $5,000 per year to each state. 

The procedure for calculating financial need is set up in 
the bill. It involves two factors (1) the number of children 
5 to 19 years old in each state as shown by the United States 
Census, the number of rural children being multiplied by 
1.4; and (2) the taxpaying ability of each state as estimated 
by the United States Treasury according to the method set 
up in the bill. From each state’s percentage of the total 
number of children in the United States is subtracted 85 
per cent of that state’s percentage of the total taxpaying abil- 
ity in the United States. 

For Pennsylvania the calculation is as follows: 
Pennsylvania's percentage of children ........... 
Pennsylvania’s percentage of taxpaying ability ..... 7.421 
5% of tanpayimg abilly ... ...- 2. oneescces css 
Percentage of children minus 85% taxpaying ability 1.185 


The above figure 1.185 is Pennsylvania’s index of finan- 
cial need. The sum of such indexes of financial need for all 
the states is 34.914. Therefore, the proportion or percentage 
of the Federal grants to which Pennsylvania is entitled is 
1.185 divided by 34.914 which gives 3.394+ per cent. 

The estimated amounts which Pennsylvania will receive 
under the bill should it become law are shown in the accom- 
panying table. 











ESTIMATED ALLOTMENTS TO PENNSYLVANIA UNDER PROVISIONS OF S. 1305 
z) Grants 1st Yr. 2d Yr. 3d Yr. 4th Yr. Sth Yr. ; 6th Yr. 
Gen. Fed. Aid ........ $1,357,622 $4,036,433 $2,715,244 $3,394,055 $4,072,866 $4,751,677 
Teacher Training ..... 67,881 135,762 203,643 203,643 203,433 203,643 
School Bldgs. ........ 678,811 1,018,217 1,018,217 1,018,217 1,018,217 1,018,217 
State Depts... 6 -icss5.<5-2 29,607 46,577 63,547 63,547 63,547 63,547 
Acult HAW, sick ecw 382,849 765,698 1,148,547 1,148,547 1,148,547 1,148,547 
Rural Libraries ....... 112,323 224,646 336,969 336,969 336,969 336,969 
es $2,629,093 $4,227,333 $5,486,167 $6,164,978 $6,843,579 $7,522,390 





Grand total for six years $32,873,540 





Why Welfare Contributions? 


OREGOING issues of the PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL 

JOURNAL have related detailed case histories of three 
Welfare Fund beneficiaries in an effort to familiarize mem- 
bers with the manner in which their voluntary welfare con- 
tributions are being spent and to emphasize the need for 
additional contributions. 

The three case histories previously described were of for- 
mer teachers who either did not join the retirement system 
or who taught before the retirement act became operative. 
In each instance, when they had to cease teaching because of 
ill health, they found themselves without funds or income 
and without relatives to assist them. 

The fourth in the series is a Miss Blank of Shippensburg 
who is now 74 years of age. Her teaching career was in the 
days when teachers’ salaries were very meager and before the 
retirement act went into effect. While she does have per- 
manent room and board in the Episcopal Home at Shippens- 
burg, she has no money or income for clothing and other 
essentials. Her gratitude for her monthly allowance is ex- 
pressed in the following letter: 

“I want to thank you for the interest you have taken in 
me in presenting my name to the Teacher Welfare Com- 
mittee. I surely do appreciate what the Pennsylvania State 
Education Association has done for me in providing me the 
monthly allowance of $10. I am sure it will help a lot 
toward providing clothing and other personal necessities for 
a more comfortable living.” 


Junior Academy of Science 


a sixth annual meeting of the Pennsylvania Junior 
Academy of Science was held at Pennsylvania State 
College, April 7, 8, concurrently with the Pennsylvania 
Academy of Science. The Junior Academy is a State-wide 
affiliation of high school science clubs sponsored by the 
Senior Academy. Nearly 200 student delegates from 19 
clubs representing virtually every section of the State at- 
tended the two-day meeting. One hundred fifty-five at- 
tended the annual junior banquet Friday evening. Twenty 
student demonstrations of unusually high order were pre- 
sented. The invited senior speakers were N. W. Taylor, 
Pauline Beery Mack, Janice Smith, and H. L. Van Velzer. 

The first awards of the Honorary Junior Membership in 
the American Association for the Advancement of Science 
were made to Estelle Bowers of the Junior Academy of 
Science Club, Altoona Senior High School, and Howard S. 
McCord, Jr., of the Steinmetz Scientific Society, Upper 
Darby Senior High School. 


Officer Clubs elected for next year were, president, Taylor 
Allderdice High School, Pittsburgh; vice-president, Altoona 
Senior High School; secretary, Upper Darby Senior High 
School. The meeting next year will be held at Washington 
and Jefferson College, Washington, Pa. Karl F. Oerlein, 
State Teachers College, California, is General Chairman of 
the Junior Academy of Science. 
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Yosemite National Park 


CARSTEN AHRENS 


Ranger-Nationalist, McKeesport High School, McKeesport, Pa. 


BOUT one hundred and seventy- 

five miles almost directly east of 
San Francisco, Calif., lies an amazing 
valley that has been named Yosemite 
(after the Indian for “grizzly bear’). 
It was not discovered until eighty-seven 
years ago when a battalion of United 
States soldiers pushed their way up the 
rocky Merced River. It was believed 
that gold would be found in this wild 
region, but the Yosemite Indian was 
disinterested in the precious metal and 
averse to gold seekers; so, of course, 
the Red Man had to be eradicated . . . 
and was. The soldiers found that sud- 
denly the river valley had lost its char- 
acteristic V-shape and had widened out 
so that there were great meadows on 
either side of the meandering stream. 
It seemed as though some giant had 
pushed the walls apart, almost two 
miles at one place, had spread a nearly 
level floor that is about seven miles 
long, and had permitted a sparkling 
river to twist as it wished between low 
banks protected by azalea, alder, cotton- 
wood, and frequently by some of the 
conifers for which the area is famous. 

That must have been a rare moment 
in the lives of that band of soldiers. 
In these years when the valley is visited 
by almost a half million nature lovers 
annually, few are they who come with- 
out any conception of the scenes to be 
encountered. Many of the giant trees, 
waterfalls, and cliffs are internationally 
famous. Nevertheless, the initial view 
of the valley one receives when he 
comes through the Wowona tunnel, be 
it his first or forty-first visit, will be 
arresting, almost shocking. To the left 
as though acting as a gigantic brace for 
the arch of the sky, looms El Capitan, a 
monolith which strikes sheer upward 
three thousand, six hundred feet. Across 
the valley, and almost as precipitously, 
rise Cathedral Rocks. From this wall 
as though with reluctance, spill the 
waters of Bridal Veil Creek. For six 
hundred feet the valley winds make 
misty lace of the falls that are at last 
lost below in the Douglas firs, incense 
cedars, and syringa shrubs. In the vista 
that stretches eastward between this 
giant frame are the ponderous masses 
of bare granite, Half Dome and Cloud’s 
Rest, the latter rising to almost ten 
thousand feet. 

One of the most enjoyable facts 
about this first view of Yosemite Valley 
is that the visitor looks upon a land- 
scape that must appear today exactly 


as it did to the soldiers eighty-seven 
years ago. The park architect has care- 
fully watched all construction. As far 
as the eye can reach, the panorama 1s 
unmarred by a single building or 
bridge; even the roads are hidden. The 
cliffs are of granite; it is believed that 
sturdy El Capitan has remained almost 
unchanged through the twenty thousand 
years since the last glacier visited the 
valley. 

Driving up the excellent roads brings 
you past the curious rock formation on 
the South Rim which has been aptly 
called Cathedral Spires. So realistic it 
is that only a rose window is lacking 
until imagination paints it in its proper 
place. Across the valley are three 
pointed masses of granite that jut sky- 
ward, one just above the other. See 
these in silhouette at sundown, and you 
will know why the Indians called them 
the “leaping frog rocks.” Now if the 
month is May or June, you can hear 
the roar of the world-famous Yosemite 
Falls. From the lip of its hanging val- 
ley, a tiny V in the skyline almost a half 
mile above the valiey floor, the waters 
drop so far that by the end of the first 
leap there is just a cloud of mist in 
which rainbows play a game of hide- 
and-seek with the wind. If the moon 
is full when you visit the valley, see 
the lunar bow that forms at the foot 
of the falls shortly before midnight. It 
is eerily lovely, and when you finally 
turn away, you will see elves and sprites 
in the dark incense cedars that edge the 
trail. 

Near Yosemite Falls is the up-to-date 
museum which is the center of the 
Naturalist Program. Explore _ the 
unique wild-flower garden behind the 
rouseum. Watch the old Indian 
woman, Tabuce, make bread from 
acorns just as her grandmother did. 
Join a_ naturalist-led auto-caravan, 
nature walk, illustrated lecture; or take 
your lunch and join the ranger on an 
all-day hike to some beauty spot far 
up ‘the cliffs; there you'll be far from 
humanity but close to the sky. 

Continuing up the valley, one passes 
the Royal Arches, Washington’s 
Column, North Dome, Mirror Lake, 
Half Dome, Vernal and Nevada Falls, 
and many another spot that is astonish- 
ing or simply charming. 

Last summer I heard the criticism 
that Yosemite was overcrowded. There 
are no grounds for such a complaint. 
Down in the valley are seven square 
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Redwoods at Yosemite 


miles; at times, such as on the Fourth 
of July or when a President visits, the 
area does become a bit overpopulated. 
But it isn’t imperative for you to te- 
main below. A half dozen trails lead 
up into the divine high country where 
there are three hundred purple lakes, 
sparkling rivers, glaciers, and tremend- 
ous forests of lodgepole, Jeffry, and 
sugar pines, and red firs. It is a land 
where you may become acquainted with 
the whistling marmot, porcupine, coney, 
muledeer, and golden eagle. Here are 
almost twelve hundred square miles 
that have been set aside for the enjoy- 
ment of the people. The streams and 
lakes are planted with rainbow, brook, 
Loch Leven, and golden trout. A 
hatchery in the park supplies hundreds 
of thousands of fingerlings annually. 
It isn’t necessary to hike. You can hire 
horses or mules for the high country 
trip . . . some insist that they remem- 
ber the trip longer if they ride! There 
is also the Tioga Road that cuts across 
the Park; it is passable during July and 
August, so makes much of the high 
country available by automobile. 

But the majority of visitors seem to 
be too gregarious, and prefer to crowd 
into the valley camps rather than to 
live higher up in the mountains. At 
the camping area at the Tuolomne 
Meadows, however, five hundred 
families were reported enjoying their 
vacation during the summer of °38. 
Here at ten thousand feet, in a vast 
flower-filled plateau through which 
romps the Tuolomne River, seems to 
be the ideal place for relaxation. 

Off in another direction is the camp 
ground in the very shadow of the 
mighty red-woods. Here stand several 
hundred giants; trees that are still 
vigorous, growing, and producing seeds, 
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REDUCED PRICES ON 
SCOTCH CELLULOSE TAPE 





SEALS WITHOUT WATER @ FULLY TRANSPARENT 


Here is the fast, easy, effective way to mend book pages, seal packages, hold 
papers to blackboards, and to do many other troublesome little tasks. 

Scotch Cellulose Tape seals instantly with a touch of the finger, and it's 
strong—made of heavyweight Dupont “Cellophane”. 


This “magic tape” belongs on the Desk of every teacher and principal. 
Send money order or stamps together with the name of your Dealer to 
MINNESOTA MINING & MFG. COMPANY - - SAINT PAUL, MINNESOTA 
NEW, REDUCED PRICES 1 3 48 
¥," x 1296 in. Transparent Scotch Cellulose Tape $0.54 $0.48 
¥,” x 1296 in. Transparent Scotch Cellulose Tape 

Desk Dispenser 

















Scotch Cellulose Tape made in U.S.A. by M. M. & M, Co. under one or more of the following 
U. S. Patent Nos.: 1779588, 1856986, 1814132, 1895978, 1959413, 1954805, Re. Nos. 18742, 19128. 
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trees so high that the first limb leaves 
the trunk one hundred feet above your 
head, trees with such enormous diam- 
eters that before the area became a na- 
tional park, one of the monsters was 
mutilated, and now the visitor follows 
a road that has been tunnelled through 
the tree’s heart, trees so venerable that 
the most blasé newcomer feels himself 
to be a bit ephemeral in this ancient 
wonderland. 

Another camp is located above the 
valley's rim at Glacier Point. This is 
considered by many to be the climax— 
the View of Views in the Park. From 
this lofty outlook, you can see one- 
fourth of the Park, mountains, domes, 
rivers, and majestic waterfalls. From 
here at nine each evening, the glowing 
red-fir embers from a great bonfire are 
slowly pushed over the cliff, to drop 
fourteen hundred feet in a stream of 
fire, the only spectacle of its kind in 
the world. Glacier Point is very ac- 
cessible. Four trails twist up from the 
valley floor, and a splendid highway 
(after following a tunnel cut four-fifths 
of a mile through solid granite) leads 
gradually to the top. Here, as at the 
other camps, is a comfortable, modern 
hotel as well as a free camp ground. 

If you are planning to attend the 
National Education Association and the 
Golden Gate International Exposition 
this summer in San Francisco, put Yose- 
mite National Park on your “must see” 
list and allow as much time as you can 
to see, know, and love the Wonder 
Valley. 


League College, National 
Teachers Associations 


HE fourteenth annual league college 
Tor the National League of Teachers’ 
Associations will be held at Stanford 
University from July 10 to July 21. 
The director of the college, which will 
have for its theme, Democracy and 
Educational Progress, is Grayson N. 
Kefauver, dean of the School of Edu- 
cation. 

The daily program will consist of 
lectures on democratic principles and 
on democratic practice in the morning, 
organization conferences in the aft- 
ernoon, and social events and excursions 
in the evening. On Saturday there will 
be an all-day trip. 

Two credits of graduate or under- 
graduate credit in education will be 
awarded to those attending the course 
and completing a term paper by Sep- 
tember 1. The tuition is $15 for two 
credits and $30 for room and board. 
Florence Weschler of 4625 Highview 
Boulevard, Erie, Pa., is president of the 
National League of Teachers’ Associa- 
tions. 


Conference of Food 
Service Directors 


HE Conference of Food Service Di- 

rectors will hold its fifth annual 
meeting in Baltimore, Md., at the Lord 
Baltimore Hotel, on November 2, 3, 
and 4, 1939. 

The tentative program for Friday 
afternoon and Saturday will be devoted 
to discussions and studies on menu 
making, including the plate lunch, 
feeding children at school, educating 
the public in a commercial cafeteria to 
select food, lunch problems in rural 
and consolidated schools, the home eco- 
nomics teacher and the school lunch, a 
study of fish and fish products, cost 
control, changing the size of recipes 
and maintaining quality, equipment and 
layouts, financial reports, personnel, re- 
cent findings in nutrition and the 
aspects of nutritional factors which 
should be of concern to every person 
working with school children or the 
public in general, and other problems 
arising daily which affect the food ad- 
ministrator. Those in charge of small 
cafeterias and lunchrooms directed by 
tlie home economics teacher will find 
this conference of especial interest.— 
Alma Bering, Publicity Chairman, Con- 
ference of Food Service Directors. 


Mending School Books 


OME nine years ago the research 

laboratories of the Minnesota Min- 
ing & Manufacturing Company devel- 
oped Scotch Cellulose Tape—a product 
made of heavyweight Dupont ‘‘Cello- 
phane” with a fully transparent pres- 
sure-sensitive adhesive which required 
no moistening. Today this tape is being 
used for sealing, holding, mending, and 
other basic uses in almost every in- 
dustry, and in the home. Volume on 
this new tape has increased to the point 
where the Minnesota Mining & Manu- 
facturing Company recently announced 
reduced prices. 

Transparent Scotch Cellulose Tape is 
used for mending torn books and pa- 
pers, for attaching papers to black- 
boards, and for many other miscella- 
neous holding and mending purposes. 
Colored Scotch Celiulose Tape is used 
in various types of work projects. 


EDUCATIONAL and vocational guid- 
ance has been introduced in Rankin 
High School without increasing school 
costs. Three daily periods for con- 
ference and data gathering have been 
given to one of the social science teach- 
ers, who is doing work in this field at 
the University of Pittsburgh. Contact 
with the various industrial firms in the 
vicinity has resulted in trips for boys 
through factories. 


May, 1939 


Rock Island Tours In Air- 
Conditioned Sleepers 


HE Rock Island Lines will operate 
7. 14-day all-expense escorted tours to 
the Pacific Coast leaving Chicago 
June 18, July 2, 16, 30 and August 13 
and 27, affording an opportunity to 
visit Winnipeg, Banff, and Lake Louise, 
the Canadian Rockies, Vancouver, Se- 
attle, Portland, the Columbia River 
Highway, San Francisco, the Golden 
Gate International Exposition, the Santa 
Cruz Big Trees, Los Angeles, Holly- 
wood, Beverly Hills and Santa Monica, 
Catalina Island, Pasadena, San Gabriel, 
Riverside and Mission Inn, and old 
Mexico. These tours will be conducted 
exclusively in air-conditioned Pullmans. 


An escorted all-expense tour will 
leave Chicago every Sunday June 18 
to August 20 inclusive, for Yellow- 
stone National Park via the scenic Gal- 
latin Gateway, returning from West 
Yellowstone through Salt Lake City, 
the Royal Gorge, and Colorado Springs. 
Standard air-conditioned Pullmans have 
been assigned for these tours. 


Additional Colorado-Yellowstone cir- 
cle tours will leave Chicago Sundays 
July 2, 16, 30 and August, 13 via 
Denver, Colorado Springs, the Royal 
Gerge, and Salt Lake City, entering 
Yellowstone through the West Yellow- 
stone Gateway, and leaving the Park 
over the noted Cody Road. Standard 
air-conditioned Pullmans will be used. 


“Cool Colorado” tours in air-condi- 
tioned coaches and standard Pullman 
sleepers will leave Chicago every Sun- 
day June 25 to August 27 inclusive, 
visiting Denver, Estes Park, Rocky 
Mountain National Park, Colorado 
Springs, Pikes Peak, and the Garden 
of the Gods. These will be minimum 
price 8-day all-expense trips, the coach 
accommodations ranging in price from 
$79 to $83.65 and with Pullman ac- 
commodations from $90.75 upward. 


For those who wish to visit the great 
West without joining an escorted tour 
but with all arrangements completed 
prior to departure, the Rock Island 
Lines will again offer independent all- 
expense go-as-you-please tours leaving 
daily during the summer season with 
everything arranged and paid for in ad- 
vance. Representatives who have per- 
sonally toured the West will be pleased 
to prepare special itineraries to the Na- 
tional Parks, Pacific Coast, Hawaii, 
Mexico, Alaska, and Canada, incorpo- 
rating therein the attractions in which 
the traveler is interested. 


For complete information and de- 
scriptive matter call, phone or write the 
Rock Island Lines, 1204 Fidelity-Phila- 
delphia Trust Building, Broad and 
Walnut Streets, Philadelphia. 
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Dr. Eisenberg to Retire 


J. Linwood Eisen- 
berg, who for the past 
five years was chair- 
man of the education 
department, professor 
of psychology, and 
unofficial dean of ed- 
ucation at the State 
Teachers College, 
Shippensburg, will re- 
tire at the end of the 
present school year, 
May 31. The com- 
pletion of the current 
academic year will 
round out 44 years of 
education work for 
Dr. Eisenberg, all in 
Pennsylvania _institu- 
tions. In addition, he 
has taught in summer sessions at various universities of other 
states. 

Dr. Eisenberg, who last fall was named pastor of the 
Shippensburg Church of the Brethren, plans to remain in 
Shippensburg and devote his entire time to the pastorate of 
that church. 

Beginning his career as principal of the grade school at 
Royersford, in Montgomery County, he became a high 
school teacher there and after having taught at Royersford 
for ten years was made supervising principal of Royersford 
schools, a position he held for seven years. From Royers- 
ford Dr. Eisenberg went to State Normal School, West 
Chester, where he was made head of the department of 
education. After having served two years in this position 
he spent the next three years as superintendent of schools 
in West Chester. 

Dr. Eisenberg was named president of State Teachers 
College, Slippery Rock, in 1917 and remained there as 
president of the College until 1934 when he came to Ship- 
pensburg. During his career, Dr. Eisenberg has taught 
summer classes at Wittenberg College in Springfield, Ohio; 
the University of Delaware, and Ursinus College. 

Dr. Eisenberg was graduated from Juniata College with 
the degree of bachelor of education in 1895; he received 
his degree of bachelor of arts from Ursinus College in 1906 
and the degree of master of arts from the same college in 
1908. He held a fellowship at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania from 1907 to 1909, and in 1913 was awarded the 
degree of doctor of philosophy by the University of Penn- 
sylvania. Grove City College conferred on him the honor- 
ary degree of doctor of laws in 1908. 





J. Linwoop EISENBERG 





Pennsylvania Guidance Committee 


EX B. CUNLIFFE, president of the National Vocational 

Guidance Association, will be the principal speaker 
al a meeting of the Committee on Guidance of the Penn- 
sylvania Branch of the National Department of Secondary 
School Principals at Bucknell University on Saturday, May 
20. This committee, including regional committees, is made 
up of 110 persons located in various parts of the State. 
Regional committee chairmen are: E. H. Worthington, 
Wyncote; R. E. Hepner, Hughesville; Laura Garman, Har- 
risburg; Nina Bentley, DuBois; Floyd B. Peters, Conneaut- 
ville; J. E. Smith, Beaver Falls; Margaret E. Stauffer, Me- 
chanicsburg; and Emil A. Mesics, West Pittston. Frank 


S 
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Modern-School Arithmetic 
and Mathematics 





Clark-Otis-Hatton-Schorling-Smith 





That students acquire the habit of quantitative 
thinking is the goal of the authors of Modern- 
School texts in mathematics. Throughout their 
books they emphasize understanding. They in- 
troduce new steps in concrete, familiar situa- 
tions that give meaning to processes. All five 
are experienced teachers—masters of modern, 
effective techniques in the teaching of arithme- 
tic, general mathematics, algebra, and geometry. 
Every page of the way in any one of these series 
is distinctive as improved and integrated teach- 
ing of mathematical subject matter. Write for 
information if you are interested in Modern- 
School Arithmetic, Modern-School Mathematics, 
Modern-School Algebra, Modern-School Plane 
and Solid Geometry, and Mathematics in Life. 


World Book Company 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 


Represented by A. F. ZERBE and B. W. SALER 











G. Davis of Bucknell University is State chairman. 

The meeting on May 20 promises to be an interesting one. 
Reports will be heard from regional committee chairmen, 
there will be a report on the findings of a questionnaire sent 
to some seven hundred high school principals in the State, 
an exhibit will be held of guidance materials gathered by 
members of the committee, and an attempt will be made 
to evaluate the year’s work as well as to lay plans for the 
following year. Committee members will be the guests of 
Bucknell University at luncheon. 


Pennsylvania Forensic and Music League 


HE following music educators judged the twelfth annual 

final State contests of the League at Norristown, April 
28 and 29, when more than 5,000 students participated in 
band, orchestra, chorus, ensemble, and solo contests in 47 
separate events: 

Lieut. Charles Benter, U. S. Navy Band, Washington, 
D. C.; Mabel Bray, Director of Music, Trenton, N. J.; 
Clyde Dengler, Director of Music, Upper Darby; Hummel 
Fishburn, Pennsylvania State College; George Frey, Girard 
College, Philadelphia; Glenn Gildersleeve, State Director of 
Music, Wilmington, Delaware; Mary Gillespie, Lebanon 
Valley College, Annville; Richard W. Grant, Pennsylvania 
State College; C. Paul Herfurth, Director of Music, East 
Orange, N. J.; George S. Howard, State Teachers College, 
Mansfield; John H. Jaquish, Director of Music, Atlantic 
City, N. J.; George Lindsay, Director of Music, Philadel- 
phia; Frank Luker, New York University; Harland C. 
Mitchell, Director of Music, Oil City; Gertrude Schmidt, 
State Teachers College, West Chester; George Spangler, 
Board of Education, Philadelphia; Edward Zimmer, State 
Teachers College, West Chester. 











NEW BOOKS 





Editorial Note.—In this section we announce a few of the new books sent us by publishers. We include only those that we commend to the favorable 
attention of our readers, who can decide what books they want to read, and at the same time gain a passing acquaintance with many other books which 
they may never have the time to read. The following announcements, unless signed, do not purport to be critical reviews but are intended to supply enough 
information to enable readers to determine whether they wish to secure the books. 


AMERICAN SOCIAL ProBLEMS. S. Howard 
Patterson, University of Pennsylvania; 
A. W. S. Little, John Harris High 
School, Harrisburg, and Henry R. 
Burch, Overbrook High School, Phila- 
delphia. 584 pp. Illus. Macmillan. 
$1.96 
A basic text in social studies for senior- 
high school students which treats fundamen- 
tal, social problems of our complex national 
life. The American way of solving our so- 
cial problems—democracy—is explained and 
compared with the ways employed by some 
European countries—dictatorship. The tone 
of the book is optimistic—not an optimism 
that shuts its eyes to weaknesses and evils 
but an optimism that confronts problems 
with faith that solutions are to be found 
only in the application of the principles of 
democracy. Each chapter presents an in- 
tegrated social problem, fitted coherently into 
the unit as a whole and brought to a focus 
in a summary. There are questions on the 
text, activities, collateral readings, and a 
helpful general bibliography. One hundred 
thirteen illustrations consisting of pictures, 
diagrams, graphs, and maps. 


HIGH-SCHOOL JOURNALISM. Harold Spears 
and C. H. Lawshe, Jr. 464 pp. Illus. 
Macmillan. $2 

A course of study built around the school 

newspaper. It will familiarize the student 
with the way newspapers are made, encour- 
age him to take an active part in their 
making, and make possible a more intelli- 
gent use of the daily newspaper. Part I out- 
lines a one-semester course for the beginning 
class, while Part II affords further study for 
those who hold staff positions. The book 
provides direct help for teachers who have 
to serve as advisers of school newspapers and 
who have never had any training in jour- 
nalism. It helps students by covering every 
phase of news writing. Illustrations have a 
place in the instruction: cartoons, directional 
pictures, account forms, photographic repro- 
duction, pictorial advertisements. There are 
seven pages of definition of the terms used 
in a newspaper office. The book may also 
be used as a supplementary text in English 
composition. 

THE NATIONS TopAy. Leonard O. Packard, 
Charles P. Sinnott, and Bruce Overton. 
727 pp. Illus. Macmillan. $2 

A physical, industrial, and commercial 
geography which gives a realistic picture of 
the physical surroundings of men in the va- 
rious regions of the world with a survey of 
the natural forces with which their lives are 
in harmony or in conflict. Nine units are 

given to the United States, but every im- 

portant industry of every country is thor- 

oughly canvassed. International relationships 
receive thorough discussion. 

Livinc WITH OTHERS. Laurence B. Good- 
rich. 294 pp. Illus. American. $1 

A book on social conduct with discussions 
on the Good Mixer, Conversation, Extend- 
ing and Accepting Hospitality, Club Mem- 
bership, Behavior in Public, Business Re- 
lations, Informal Correspondence. Features 
of the book are the chapter of relevant 
readings and the frequent use of quotations 
from many sources, as well as references to 
the lives of famous people. 


AMERICA’s ROAD TO Now. Charles H. Cole- 
man and Edgar B. Wesley. 623 pp. 
Heath. $1.76 

Two features distinguish this United 

States history for the 7th or 8th years: The 
past is explained in such a way that pupils 
gain the necessary perspective for a better 
understanding of the society in which they 
live and an appreciation of their social 
heritage. The second feature is the manner 
in which social and economic aspects are 
emphasized. Illustrations give a photographic 
history of the country. 

SPEECH Is Easy. Richard C. Reager and 
Ernest E. McMahon. Rutgers Univer- 
sity Press, New Brunswick, N. J. $2.50 

A guide to effective speech which has 
chapters on Why Speech Is Easy, Why 

Speeches Fail, Preparing the Speech for De- 

livery, Vocabulary Building, Platform Man- 

ner, Criticism Chart and Its Use, Parliamen- 
tary Law, How to Tell a Funny Story, 

Presenting Gifts and Awards, Speech of 

Welcome and Response, Interview, Radio 

Speech, Telephone Speech, and Group Dis- 

cussion and Conversation. 


BEAUTY CuLTuRE. Theory and Practice for 
students and operators. 104 pp. IIlus. 
Harriet W. Morgan and Rosella M. 
Geisler, Teachers of Beauty Culture, 
Bellefield Girls’ Vocational High 
School, Pittsburgh. $1.50 

For review see page 258 of March issue 
of PSJ. 


SEVENTH YEARBOOK OF . SCHOOL LAw. 
Edited by M. M. Chambers. American 
Council on Education, 744 Jackson 
Place, Washington, D. C. $1 

Publication of this yearbook was made 

possible by a grant from Carnegie Corpora- 
tion of New York, through the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of Teach- 
ing, to Purdue University for studies in 
school law and dissemination of results. It 
reviews some 300 recent court decisions 
affecting all phases of education, in eighteen 
chapters by as many contributors, among 
whom are officers of state, city, and county 
school systems, as well as professors of edu- 
cation, professors of law, and_ practicing 
members of the bar. 


BOOKKEEPING FOR PERSONAL AND BUSINESS 
Usz. John G. Kirk, Director of 
Commercial Education, Philadelphia; 
George M. Alleman, Frankford High 
School; and Isadore Klein, Germantown 
High School. 512 pp. Illus. Winston. 
$1.88 

How bookkeeping is bound with the basic 
social institutions, the Home, the Church, 
the School, the Club, the State, and Business, 
is shown here in a complete bookkeeping 
cycle which is both interesting and easily 
understood. Four sections: Record keeping 
for cash; record keeping for cash and for 
credit; record keeping—ledger subdivision 
and control; record keeping—business records 
and the Government, are divided into con- 
venient teaching units for a one-year course 

in high school. “The Record Keeper,” a 

workbook in two parts, is ready, and com- 

plete supplementary battery of teacher’s 
manual and key, chapter tests, and achieve- 
ment tests are on press. 


Krys To Goop LANGUAGE. Elizabeth Price 
Culp. Economy Co., Atlanta, Georgia. 
$0.40 


A new series of four text-workbooks cov- 
ering language study from the third through 
the sixth grades. The title of the books is 
borne out by a unique system of keying each 
exercise to the text material in the center 
section of the book. The subject matter is 
carefully graded as to difficulty, and frequent 
optional exercises help to take care of the 
problem of individual differences. There are 
nine units of ten lessons each, and the first 
lesson in each unit is a diagnostic test over 
the principles covered in that unit. Achieve- 
ment tests for each unit, equal in content 
and score to the diagnostic tests and bound 
separately, are furnished for each pupil with 
class orders. An answer book for exercises 
and tests is furnished the teacher. Sentences 
in the exercises are largely informative, and 
pen and ink drawings by Mary Lamb Lewis 
illustrate many of them. The books are most 
attractive; the cover design is formed of 
authentic old keys, with a different lock 
design and color distinguishing each grade. 
Keys TO Goop ENGLIsH. Florette McNeese. 

Economy Co., Atlanta, Georgia. $0.45 

This companion series to “Keys to Good 
Language’ comprises three text-workbooks 
for the three grades of the junior high 
school. The books present a logical arrange- 
ment of principles of grammar and usage 
carefully correlated with lessons in word 
study and composition. Each of the six 
units of fifteen lessons is preceded by a com- 
prehensive inventory test, and separately 
bound achievement tests for each student are 
given with class orders. Liberal practice work 
in diagramming is provided by optional les- 
sons. The text material is permanent in the 
center section of the book, but the lesson 
pages are perforated so that they may be 
torn out. AlJl principles of grammar neces- 
sary for correct completion of the lessons are 
in the text material, together with numerous 
examples of all the types of diagramming 
that are required. The teacher receives an 
answer book for convenience in grading the 
lessons. 


Krys TO ENGLISH MASTERY. Florette Mc- 
Neese and Ruth Rogers. Economy Co., 
Atlanta, Georgia. $0.75 

Books One and Two of this series of text- 

workbooks for senior high school English 
were published during the fall and winter. 
Book Three will be off the press by the 
first of June. These books use the same plan 
of keying the lessons to the text material in 
the center section of the book as do the 
other two series published by the same com- 
pany, but the organization of the lessons is 
entirely different. The lessons are divided 
into two or three exercises, Exercise A pre- 
senting the principles of grammar studied in 
that lesson, Exercise B presenting practice in 
principles of good usage, and Exercise C 
presenting practice in diagramming. The 
pupil learns why certain forms are good 
usage as well as how to use the correct 
forms. Word study lessons are correlated 
with the lessons in grammar, and composi- 
tion lessons follow a logical plan. Sepa- 
rately bound inventory and achievement tests 
and an answer book for the teacher are 
furnished. 
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How To LAND A JoB AND GET AHEAD. E. 
E. Lewis, Ohio State University. 152 
pp. Harrison and Co., 50 W. Broad 
St., Columbus, O. 


A case book describing successful methods 
which answers these questions: How shall I 
plan my job-getting campaign, determine the 
work I am best qualified for, explore my 
job opportunities, prepare for the employ- 
ment interview, write letters of application 
and “job-wanted’’ ads, avoid the job-selling 
rackets, use my spare time effectively, hold 
my job and get ahead? 





WONDER CRUISES 





KUNGSHOLM 
JUNE 30th...42 DAYS 


Notth Cape Chutite 


Visit Iceland; climb the North Cape; 
see the fjords of Norway under the 
Midnight Sun; Visby; the “New” 
Republics of Estonia and Finland; 
Russia*; Copenhagen, Denmark; and 


Stockholm, capital of Sweden. $550 


From 


GRIPSHOLM 


JULY 24th...35 DAYS 


Voyage up the fjords of Norway; visit 
Copenhagen; Danzig; romantic Visby; 
Tallinn, capital of Estonia; Lenin- 
grad*in Russia; Helsingfors, Finland; 

Stockholm and Gothenburg in Swe- 

den; and finally Edinburgh. 

From ne ‘$415 
*If you don’t want to visit Russia you may 
leave the Cruise at Tallinn and spend 
more time in Helsingfors and Stockholm. 








OR PLAN YOUR OWN TRIP 
For a Holiday in Viking Lands 


The longer the better, but even if you 
have only 21 days our regular sailings 
will give you a delightful holiday. 


Inquire of any Travel Agent or 


SWEDISH AMERICAN 


LINE 


4 West 5ist Street, New York, N. Y. 





| THE New Work-Piay Books. 


| confusion or conflict. 


NNSYLVANIA SCHOOL 


DouBLEDAy’s ENCYCLOPEDIA. 10 volumes. 
Doubleday, Doran and Co., Inc., Garden 
City, N. Y. $69.50. Yearbooks, $10 
each 

Doubleday’s Encyclopedia is the record of 
what man has done in art, im science, and 
in thought. Its board of editors has gath- 
ered contributions from a distinguished list 
of contributors who have written on the 
subject upon which they could speak with 
special authority. Among these may be 
mentioned Elihu Root who has written on 
citizenship and government; Helen Keller 
on the education of the blind; Henry Ford 
on education in industry; John Galsworthy 
on Civilization. Religion, politics, drama, 
athletics, aeronautics, rubber, refrigeration, 
gems, birds, tapestry, style—these are but 


a few of the 28,000 important and absorb- | 


ingly interesting subjects covered. The 10,- 
000 illustrations impress facts forcibly upon 
your memory. The annual yearbook keeps 


JOURNAL 


your encyclopedia a current reference work | 
by supplying a permanent record of all im- | 


portant events of the year. 
book contains 800 pages of facts, more than 
800,000 words. Both the encyclopedia and 
the yearbook are satisfactorily indexed. 


Arthur I. 
Gates, Miriam B. Huber, Celeste C. 
Peardon, Lillian Minor, Mary M. Bart- 
lett. Macmillan 

The theory of method underlying these 

Work-Play books sets up the following re- 

quirements: Reading must be a happy, a 

broadening, an enriching experience; it must 

stimulate growth in experience both in itself 
and in other activities, and must so guide 
experience as to make it definitely educative; 
reading skills and abilities must be developed 
in proper order and relation to each other 
so that the child will acquire the abilities 
needed at each stage in his growth without 

The basic books pro- 

vided are: 1. Off We Go, $0.20, the Pre- 

Primer; 2. Jim and Judy, $0.72, the Primer; 

3. Down Our Street, $0.84, the First Reader; 

4. We Grow Up, $0.88, the Second Reader; 

5. Wide Wings, $0.96, the Third Reader; 

6. Preparatory books to accompany these 

readers, $0.32 each; 7. The Teacher’s Gen- 


| eral Manual, $0.20; 8. The Teacher’s Spe- 
| cific Manual for each reader, $1.40 to $1.80 


each; 9. Supplementary materials for the 
first year, Beginning Days, $0.20, Now We 
Go Again, $0.20, and The Surprise Box, 
$0.16. The Teacher’s General Manual in- 
corporates underlying theories and _prin- 
ciples; the Teacher's Specific Manuals give 
suggestions for procedures with both the 
basic and supplementary equipment. The 


The 1938 Year- | 


pictures in the books are colorful, and their | 


true-to-life character assists the child to 


| recognize the printed words, old and new, 


to grasp the ideas in the texts, to evaluate 
them, and to clarify his own previous ideas. 


EDUCATION FOR CITIZENSHIP IN ELEMEN- 
TARY SCHOOLS. Issued by Association 
for Education in Citizenship. 316 pp. 
Oxford University Press. $1.75 

In this book education for citizenship 
means the education of the child for his 
later political and social responsibilities. It 
is mainly concerned with the child over 
eleven. 
are discussed; and the contributions which 


The underlying ideals of democracy | 


can be made through the curriculum, and | 


through the life of the school, to the de- 
velopment of the qualities and knowledge 
required by a citizen of a democratic state 
are indicated. The contributors are either 
practising teachers in elementary schools or 
administrators with a wide knowledge of 
| these schools. 
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CREATIVE EXPRESSION. The development of 
children in art, music, literature, and 


dramatics. Edited for the Progressive 
Education Association by Gertrude 
Hartman and Ann Shumaker. 350 pp. 


Illus. E. M. Hale, and Co., Milwaukee. 

$2 
The volume contains more than 50 articles 
written by leaders in the field of art teaching 
and classroom teachers who have distin- 
guished themselves by unusual success in 
obtaining art products of high merit from 
children 6 to 16 years of age. It is illus- 
trated by 30 pages of color plates and 90 
pages of black and white pictures. Bibli- 
ographies are included in each major di- 

vision. 








TPU protects hospitalized teachers before, 
during and after hospitalization. The 'Peer- 
less Certificate provides a 50% increase over 
regular benefits—and for as long as 8 weeks 
helps the hospitalized teacher meet extra 
expenses. This extra protection costs TPU 
members nothing, if annual dues are paid 
in advance. 


Over 27,000 teachers, who realize how 
quickly sickness, accident or quarantine can 
confine them to hospital or home, enjoy 
the peace-of-mind protection TPU affords. 

@ TPU has a cheery message for every 


teacher. One of its protective certifi- 
cates (ranging from $6 to $30) is 


planned to suit your needs and income. 


tPu 


Teachers Protective Union 
TPU Building 
Lancaster, Pa. 
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SWISS NATIONAL 
EXPOSITION 





You can change your surroundings as 
quickly as your mood. The majestic 
grandeur of towering crags is but a few 
hours delightful ride from the calm and 
intimate beauty of the lake country. 
Whatever your vacation desire... you 
will find it in Switzerland! 


NO VISAS—NO MONEY FORMALITIES 
Ask your travel agent or write for booklet TE1 


SWISS FEDERAL RAILROADS 
475 Fifth Avenue, New York 





EXPERIENCES IN Puysics. Lester R. Williard. 
662 pp. Illus. Ginn. $1.92 

“Experiences in Physics” was developed 
experimentally and has been used in mimeo- 
graphed form over a period of seven years 
at the Thomas Jefferson High School, Eliza- 
beth, N. J., and other New Jersey schools. 
The backbone of the course is the “Expe- 
riences” or simple experiments, or groups of 
related experiments, casting light on a single 
physical fact. The directions and questions 
for each experiment require the student to 
make certain personal observations and to 
reach a conclusion of his own regarding the 
principle, which is later elaborated in the 
text. The units of work answer the ques- 
tions, What You Should Know about Mat- 
ter, about Forces, about Heat, about Sound, 
about Light, about Magnetism and Elec- 
tricity. 
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A BIOLOGY OF FAMILIAR THINGS. George 
L. Bush, Allan Dickie, and Ronald C. 
Runkle. 695 pp. Illus. American 


Through the treatment of such topics as 
individual and community health, the care of 
pets, the cultivation of flowers, the control 
of pests, and the conservation of natural re- 
sources various biological principles are de- 
veloped, and the applications of these prin- 
ciples are made clear to the student. 


SEEING Our Country. Book One. Walter 
B. Pitkin and Harold F. Hughes. 386 
pp. Illus. Macmillan. $1.60 

A revised edition of “Seeing America: 

Farm and Field” by the same authors; com- 

pletely rewritten and re-illustrated. 


AGRICULTURE AND FARM LIFE. Harry A. 
Phillips, Edgar A. Cockefair, and James 
W. Graham. 496 pp. Illus. Macmillan. 
$1.48 
Although this book is technical in the 
sense of dealing with approved methods of 
farming—the selection of livestock and the 
raising and marketing of farm products—, 
it contains much that should be read by 
every pupil whether in the rural school or 
in the large city school. Unit I presents a 
strong plea for “staying on the farm’; 
Unit II deals with biology as related with 
agriculture; Unit V on Horticultural Crops 
has a section on “Beautifying the Home 
Grounds” which offers correlation with the 


| art class; Unit VII discusses soils and their 


conservation. 


SCHOOLS IN SMALL COMMUNITIES.  Seven- 
teenth Yearbook of AASA, 1201 16 St., 
Washington, D. C. 608 pp. Illus. $2 

A handbook for administrators and school- 
board members which tells how the small 
school may practice accepted budgetary pro- 
cedure, improve its school business admin- 
istration in general, to what sources it may 


| look for increased income, how it may select 


and develop teachers through inservice train- 
ing, what it may expect from consolidation 
of administrative units, how the problem of 
adequate housing of teachers may be solved. 


Books Received 


| D. Appleton-Century Co., 35 W. 32nd St. 


Garrard Press, 


Ne Ge 
ADVENTURING IN ART. Kathryn D. Lee. 
$1.68 
THICKER THAN WATER. Stories of Fam- 
ily Life. W. Robert Wunsch and Edna 
Albers. $1.20 
119-123 W. 
Champaign, Ill.: 
THE STORY OF MAN’S QUEST FOR WATER. 
Jasper O. Draffin. $2.25 
Ginn & Co., 15 Ashburton Place, Boston, 
Mass.: 
EXERCISES AND DRILLS IN RAPID CALCU- 


Park Ave., 


LATION. Earle Powers and Harold W. 
Loker. $0.60 
LIVING TOGETHER IN My COMMUNITY. 


A Workbook. A Revision of My Com- 
munity. Howard C. Hill and Harold 
A. Anderson. $0.72 
D. C. Heath & Co., 285 Columbus Ave., 
Boston, Mass.: 
PRINCIPLES OF HEALTH EDUCATION. Sec- 
ond Edition. C. E. Turner. $2.00 


Henry Holt & Co., 257 Fourth Ave. N. 


sated Cole 
Stories. Willis Thomson and Jane 
Souba. $0.96 


A HELPING BOOK FOR TEACHERS TO 
ACCOMPANY STorRIES. Willis Thomson 
and Jane Souba. $0.80 
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Little, Brown & Co., 34 Beacon St., Boston, 


Mass.: 
Our LiFE Topay. An Introduction to 
Current Problems. Francis L. Bacon 


and Edward A. Krug. $1.76 
Macmillan Co., 60 Fifth Ave. N. Y. C.: 

FARM MANAGEMENT. Robert R. Hudel- 
son. $1.80 

Our Home. John F. Waddell, Lois G. 
Nemec, and Maybell G. Bush. $0.88 

McKnight & McKnight, 109 W. Market St., 
Bloomington, Ill.: 

A Stupy OF THE CONSTITUTION OF THE 
UNITED STATES. George A. McKisson. 
$0.48 

Prentice-Hall, Inc., 70 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C.: 

BUILDING YOUR VOCABULARY. John G. 

Gilmartin. $1.12 
Silver Burdett Co., 45 E. 17th St., N. Y. C.: 

EXPLORING THE WORLD OF SCIENCE. 
Charles H. Lake, Henry P. Harley, and 
Louis E. Welton. $1.80 

World Book Co., Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y.: 

ACTIVITIES IN GENERAL SCIENCE. Samuel 
P. Unzicker and Benj. C. Gruenberg. 
$0.68 

Yale University Press, New Haven, Conn.: 

MOTION PICTURES AS AN AID IN TEACH- 
ING AMERICAN History. Harry A. 
Wise. $3 


Pertinent Pamphlets 


THE ADMINISTRATION AND ORGANIZATION 
OF THE DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATON PRO- 
GRAM. Bulletin 270; EDUCATION FOR 
TRAFFIC SAFETY. Bulletin 390; De- 
VELOPING FACILITY IN ENGLISH COM- 
POSITION. Bulletin 281; INTERPRETA- 
TIONS AND REGULATIONS FOR THE AD- 
MINISTRATION OF THE BARBER LAW. 
Bulletin 604; SUGGESTIONS FOR DE- 
VELOPING A SOCIAL STUDIES PROGRAM 
IN THE SECONDARY SCHOOL. Bulletin 
411; THE TEACHING OF MODERN For- 
EIGN LANGUAGES IN THE SECONDARY 


ScHooLs. Bulletin 340; VOCATIONAL 
INDUSTRIAL EVENING CLASSES. Bul- 
letin 330. Lester K. Ade, Department 


of Public Instruction, Harrisburg, Pa. 


DEFENDING AMERICA. George F. Eliot, 
World Affairs Pamphlets, Foreign Policy 
Association, 8 W. 40th St., N. Y. C. 
$0.25 

GEARING CREDIT TO AGRICULTURAL NEEDS- 
1938. Co-Ops IN AGRICULTURE. French 
M. Hyre. Farm Credit Administration, 
Washington, D. C. 


HoME-SCHOOL-COMMUNITY. District Six, 
Philadelphia Public Schools, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Mororist’s HANDBOOK AND BUYERS GUIDE. 
A Sequel to the “Proving Ground of 
Public Opinion.” Customer Research 
Staff, General Motors, Detroit, Mich. 


ON THE WITNESS STAND. The Facts about 
Health Insurance. J. Weston Walch. 
Medical Society of the State of New 
York, Public Relations Bureau, 2 E. 
10314-St.. IN. ¥.G. 


STANDARDS FOR SUPERINTENDENTS OF 
ScHoois. A Preliminary Report of 
the Committee on Certification of Su- 
perintendents of Schools. American 
Association of School Administrators, 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


TRANSFER OF ‘TRAINING IN CHEMISTRY. 
Evelyn L. Mudge. Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity Studies in Education No. 26, 
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Johns Hopkins Press, Baltimore, Md. 
51-25 


TRAVEL INFORMATION. Maine Development 
Commission, Augusta, Maine 

WHATS WHAT IN CHINA? David W. 
Ryder, Far Eastern Affairs Pamphlets, 
447 Sutter St., San Francisco. $0.15 

The following pamphlets may be secured 
from the Government Printing Office 
Washington, D. C.: FEDERAL FUNDS 


FOR EDUCATION 1937-38. Leaflet No. 
54; KNow Your ScHooL. KNow 
Your BOARD OF EDUCATION. Leaflet 


No. 47; TEXTBOOK EXPENDITURES IN 
LARGE City SCHOOL SysTEMS 1932, 
1934, and 1936. Leaflet No. 29. De- 
partment of the Interior. ORGANIZA- 
TION AND ADMINISTRATION OF PUBLIC 
EDUCATION. Walter D. Cocking and 
Charles H. Gilmore. Superintendent 
of Documents, Washington, D. C. $0.20 


Scholarship in Health 
Education 


FULL tuition scholarship of $600 

is available in the field of health 
education at Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology (Department of Biology 
and Public Health) for 1939-40. It 
covers the tuition fee for the full 
scholastic year, beginning in September 
1939 and closing in June 1940. It is 
available for women only. This scholar- 
ship will be awarded to a candidate 
recommended by the National Tuber- 
culosis Association. 

The scholarship will be awarded in 
June 1939 and applications should be 
received not later than May 15. All 
those interested in this scholarship are 
invited to write to the Child Health 
Education Service of the National 
Tuberculosis Association, 50 West 50th 
St., New York, for application blanks. 


French Summer School 


HE McGill University French Sum- 

mer School, under the aegis of the 
Faculty of Arts and Science will con- 
vene from June 29 to August 9, the 
courses being held in the University 
buildings on the slopes of Mount 
Royal, Montreal. 

Three lecture courses will enable stu- 
dents to select either an elementary 
course, a course comparable to the reg- 
ular undergraduate courses in the uni- 
versity, Or a course comparable to grad- 
uate courses which may, under certain 
circumstances, count toward the M. A. 
degree in French in McGill University. 

The staff is selected for particular 
qualifications in Summer School work. 
Students are pledged to speak nothing 
but French. Residence is in the re- 
cently opened Douglas Hall of the 
University. 
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from the 70 story RCA Observation Roof. 


Complete Guided Tour, including Observation 
Roof, $1.00—Observation Roof only . . 


Inquire Information Desk or write Rockefeller Center if 
Observation Roofs, R. C. A. Building, New York City. 


ROCKEFELLER 


GUIDED TOURS and OBSERVATION ROOFS 


You haven’t seen New York until you’ve seen 
Rockefeller Center; and you haven’t seen Rockefeller 
Center until you’ve taken the Guided Tour, including 
all points of interest and the inspiring 50-mile view 


. 40¢. 


CENTER 


when you 
come fo 


NEW YORK 
* 


View of the Hudson 
River and New Jersey 
from the top deck of 
the Observation Roof 


OBSERVATION. ROOFS 





Audubon Nature Camp 


T IS an axiom that success in teaching 

depends upon the training and per- 
sonality of the teacher. The National 
Association of Audubon Societies makes 
possible a more thorough preparation 
of youth leaders by conducting summer 
courses in all phases of natural history 
at the Audubon Nature Camp. It is lo- 
cated on an island wild-life sanctuary, 
oft the Maine coast, easily accessible by 
ail and automobile. 

Adult campers are enrolled for one 
or more two week periods. During this 
time, all classes are conducted out-of- 
doors. The subjects studied include 
identification of land and water birds 
by song and field marks; investigation 
of marine life in rocky and sandy shore, 
mud-flat, tide pool, and wharf pile 
habitats; collection and recognition of 
the typical insects found in areas of 
bogs, lakes and streams, open fields and 
deep forests; study of plant associates 
and successions from bare rock or fresh 
water to the climax formation charac- 
teristic of the Canadian zone; and, most 
important of all, living examples of the 
mutual interdependence of these forms 
as they constitute food chains in actual 
operation ! 

Each camper is aided in working out 
a detailed program of activities best 


suited to his particular needs. Many 
different kinds of schedules have been 
prepared, including those for kinder- 
garten, elementary, high school, Sunday 
School, music, art, English, and science 
teachers. Leaders of Scouts, Camp Fire 
Girls, 4-H, and nature clubs have also 
received inspiration and help. 

Sessions begin on June 16 and con- 
tinue through the summer until August 
31. Tuition, board, and lodging are all 
included in the fee of $51. 

For further details write to: The Na- 
tional Association of Audubon Societies, 
1006 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

THE FIRST ANNUAL GUIDANCE con- 
ference sponsored by the Pittston 
Kiwanis Club for seniors and juniors 
in high schools was held March 18 in 
West Pittston High School auditorium 
and gymnasium. Over 1,000 students 
took advantage of the opportunities 
offered through 44 discussion groups in 
charge of prominent business and pro- 
fessional men and women from Wilkes- 
Barre, Scranton, and Pittston. All of 
the eleven public schools and the two 
parochial schools in Greater Pittston co- 
operated to make this conference a 
success. R. J. W. Templin, superin- 
tendent of schools of West Pittston, is 
chairman of the Kiwanis Club’s voca- 
tional guidance committee. 
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For a “Summer Course” In Carefree Fun and Thrilling Tropic Trave| 


Sheer sorcery—the way a Guest Cruise whisks you from the class- 
room into the exciting color of the Caribbean! Fortressed Spanish 
ports, historic seas and intriguing bazaars are your textbooks .. . 
gay companions your colleagues... and a snowy modern liner 
your cool inviting home in this storied, different world. Ouiside 
staterooms, outdoor pools, splendid orchestras, sound movies, 
unexcelled cuisine and the hospitable entertainment of the Great 
White Fleet fill days and nights with more abundant pleasure. 


Cruises from New York 


* EVERY SATURDAY to colorful 
Costa Rica, with 2 calls at Havana 
and a visit to the Panama Canal 
Zone. 15 Days... $175 up. ; 


* EVERY WEDNESDAY to Barran- 
quilla and Cartagena, Colombia, 
S. A. with 2 calls at Kingston, Jam- 
aica, B. W. |. and a visit to Panama 
Canal Zone. 15 Days . . . $175 up. 


* ALTERNATE SATURDAYS Gua- 
temala Tour including calls at San- 
tiago, Cuba and Puerto Cortes, 
Honduras with one week exploring 
in Highlands of Guatemala and one 
week on-your-own. 26 Days... all 
expenses . . . $263 up. 


Ask about other services from New York, Philadelphia 
and New Orleans 


GHEAT WHITE FLEET 


Apply any Authorized Travel Agent or 
UNITED FRUIT COMPANY, Pier 3, N. 
R.,(WH 4-1700) or 632 Fifth Ave., between 
50th and 51st St., (Circle 7-1034) N.Y.C. 
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THE CHORUS of the State Teachers 
College, Cheyney, under the direction 
of L. P. Hill, broadcast over KYW, 
Philadelphia, on April 2 and April 16. 

A PATRIOTIC PAGEANT, “The Melting 
Pot,”” was given in February by repre- 
sentatives of various nationalities and 
races attending Canonsburg High 
School. One hundred seventy students 
took part in this pageant under the di- 
rection of Blanche Lockhart, high 
school teacher. So successful was its 
presentation that five performances 
were given to over 6,000 persons. The 
pageant depicted in colorful costumes 
the songs, folk dances of the various 
nationalities, as well as the contribution 
of each group to American nationality. 


THE CLAIRTON Teachers Association 
held a dinner meeting March 21 with 
the two junior high schools, Fifth 
Street and Walnut Avenue, in charge of 
the program. The topic was “Visual 
Education in the Public Schools.” After 
a dinner in the high school cafeteria 
tulks were given by various teachers. 
Then the guests were invited to ex- 
amine displays of materials from Mex- 
ico, Alaska, and Hawaii, collected by 
teachers who had traveled in these 
countries. A program in the school 
auditorium consisted: of a marionette 
show by seventh-grade students and an 
educational film shown through the 
courtesy of Erpi Classroom Films, Inc. 


Doctor AND Mrs. FRANCIs B. Haas 
were the honored guests at a dinner in 
Berwick Hotel given by the faculty and 
administrative staffs of the State Teach- 
ers College, Bloomsburg, March 29. 
During the dinner Mrs. Haas was pre- 
sented with a basket of flowers and 
Doctor Haas received a scrap book con- 
taining individual pages contributed by 
members of the faculty. The presenta- 
tions were made by John C. Koch, dean 
of men. 


W. W. EIsENHART, who has served 
as superintendent of Tyrone schools for 
the past eighteen years, has submitted 
his resignation to become effective July 
3, 1939. 

T. T. ALLEN, president of the State 
Teachers College, East Stroudsburg, was 
elected president of the Eastern States 
Association of Professional Schools for 
Teachers, at its meeting in New York 
City recently. 


GrEorRGE E. WALK, dean of the 
Teachers’ College at Temple University, 
Philadelphia, was guest of honor at a 
dinner given by the members of the 
faculty, March 22. Dr. Walk was 
presented a wrist watch. The dinner 
was held in connection with celebra- 
tion of the college’s 20th anniversary. 


ByROoN S. HOLLINSHEAD of Scranton- 
Keystone Junior College was elected 
president of the American Association 
of Junior Colleges at its recent meeting. 


ANNA B. FOREMAN, assistant super- 
visor of elementary schools in Allen- 
town, is conducting through committees 
of principals and teachers a study of 
why children do poor work in arith- 
metic. She is devising remedial meas- 
ures for improvement of their work 
and the work in mathematics in general. 


Mary DANIELS of Beaver Township, 
Clarion County, was declared county 
champion speller on March 17. This 
contest was conducted among the one- 
and two-room schools of the county. 
School, district, and final eliminations 
were held. At the final there were six- 
teen district winners who spelled for 
the county championship. Mary was 
presented with a trophy properly en- 
graved. 


THE CHAMBERSBURG branch of the 
PSEA held a dinner meeting on March 
21. Invited guests included members 
of the Chambersburg school board and 
Assemblyman C. Frank Gillan, who 
was prevented from attending by legis- 
lative duties. J. Frank Faust, principal 
of the high school, discussed pending 
legislation affecting public education. A 
social hour followed the business meet- 


ing. 
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NEW VACATION THRILL - 
THIS LUXURY CRUISE TO 
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4 Visit this romantic land of 

- 4 primitive grandeur in Clarke 
Pe 4) pleasure-ship luxury! You cruise 

4.Y¥i& the edge of the Arctic in perfect 
* Jf" ocean liner comfort, refreshed 
by long, mellow Northern sum- 
Vg mer days, amazed at nights 
aglow with Northern Lights. You 
see icebergs, strange wild life, 
nomad Indians; visit famed Gren- 
fell Mission posts, remote settle- 
ments, historic ports. Also New- 
foundland, Gaspe, French Can- 
ada, etc... . Your ship's your 
superb hotel all the time; all out- 
side rooms, gay ship life with 
new friends, best French cuisine 
and service. Different from any 
other cruise! 


MID-SEASON CRUISES 
from Montreal 
11-121, days, $135. up 

from New York, 

1114 days, $145. up 
Special low rates for 

June and September cruises 


Ask your travel agent today for 
\\ literature, or apply 

rn Clarke Steamship 

y, Company Limited 


&> 655 Fifth Avenue, New York 
310 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 

The Luxurious 
“NEW NORTHLAND" 


C LARKE 






The Palaties 
“NORTH STAR 
zzz 
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THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION ON 
MENTAL DEFICIENCY, a_ nation-wide 
organization of educators, psychologists, 
and psychiatrists, is holding its 63rd 
annual meeting at the Palmer House, 
Chicago, from May 3-6. C. Stanley 
Raymond, Wrentham, Mass., is chair- 
man of public relations. 


JOHNSTOWN LOCAL BRANCH of the 
PSEA held its first annual dinner on 
March 2. The dinner was addressed by 
Honorable Albert L. O’Connor, Jr., of 
Ebensburg, and Harvey E. Gayman, 
Executive Secretary of the PSEA. The 
Johnstown branch publishes a mim- 
eographed news sheet. 





DEAN Harvey A. ANDRUSS, State 
Teachers College, Bloomsburg, ad- 
dressed the North Carolina State Edu- 
cation Association meeting at Raleigh 
on March 18. The subject of the 
address was “Developing Vocational 
Competency in Business.” Since the 
Siate of North Carolina is contemplat- 
ing the addition of another year or 
grade to its present school system, the 
problem of providing apprenticeship 
opportunities for young people who 
seek employment in stores and business 
offices is one of vital concern. 

JOHNSTOWN school employees have 
established a branch of the Federal 
Credit Union. Its officers are: L. B. 
Furry, president; Sophia Moiles, vice- 
president; Albert Rubis, treasurer; 
Joseph Kazamek, clerk. 

THE SECOND ANNUAL AUDIO-VISUAL 
education conference was held at Penn- 
sylvania College for Women, Pitts- 
burgh, March 31 and April 1. James 
S. Kinder, professor of education and 
director of PCW Film Service, acted as 
chairman. The conference is sponsored 
by PCW with the cooperation of the 
University of Pittsburgh, Carnegie In- 
stitute of Technology, Duquesne Uni- 
versity, and Pittsburgh public schools. 
At the first session Mary L. Milligan of 
Forest Hills schools showed a school- 
made movie and spoke on Vitalizing 


| the PTA through the Use of Locally- 


Produced Motion Pictures. David Pugh 
cf Pennsylvania State College led a dis- 
cussion following the program. In the 
evening Ben G. Graham, superintendent 
of Pittsburgh schools, presided, and 
Howard Gray of Erpi Classroom Films, 
Inc., and Arch A. Mercey of the U. S. 
Film Service of Washington, D. C., 
were the speakers. 


THE TEACHERS of Connellsville | 
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schools enjoyed two faculty plays April | 


lye 
were in charge of programs, staging, 
lighting for the plays, “Riders to the 


Various committees of the faculty | 


Sea” by John Millington Synge, and | 


“Sunset by Slantsky” by John Houston. 

JEANNETTE HIGH SCHOOL observed 
its first college night on March 17. 
Thirty-three colleges, business and trade 
schools were represented in the con- 
ference period which followed an hour 
program in the auditorium. The pro- 
gram was presented by the University 
of Pittsburgh male quartet, Assistant 
Dean of Men T. W. Biddle of Pitt, and 
Terrence Palmer, pianist from St. Vin- 
cent College. Sixteen neighboring high 
schools were invited to participate in 
the evening. Warren L. Stroud, Jean- 
nette guidance counselor, was in charge 
of arrangements. 

THE FirtH ANNUAL MINSTREL 
SHow of Abington High School was 
given April 21 and 22 in the high 
school auditorium. Coach Glenn R. 
Snodgrass was in charge. 











SCHOOL TEACHING in inland 
China remains a strange phenomenon 
when compared to the American system. 
Chinese pupils are whacked with a bam- 
boo rod if they cease shouting the text 
being memorized. . . . Intimate descrip- 
tions of the strange life and customs of 
the Far East, illustrated with 174 photo- 
graphs, make Wincs Over ASIA as 
fascinating as a newsreel—but no 


wonder, considering its authorship, 
Lowell Thomas and Rex Barton. 
“~~ 


RAIN, 300,000 tons of it, may be car- 
ried in a single thundercloud. 


tt et al 


SYNONYMS for “interpret” given 
in THE WINSTON SIMPLIFIED DICTION- 
ARY FOR ScHooits—‘unfolding,” ‘“‘de- 
cipher.” . . . Fittingly our new sci2nce 
series for junior high schools is named 
INTERPRETING SCIENCE. In three books, 
by Franklin B. Carroll, this new series 
deciphers the mysteries of general science 
so that it becomes a factor of practical 
importance in everyday life. 


~~ 


ONE TENTH OF ONE PER 
CENT of all United States post offices 
handle a majority of all pieces of mail. 
~~ 
44ALL TIMES are modern in the time 
of them.” This opening sentence in the 
final unit of AMERICA—OuR COUNTRY, 
entitled ‘‘The Present Age,” is one of the 
many interpretative connective thoughts 
found throughout the BURNHAM AND 
Jack histories. In carefully balanced 
units, each covering an important period, 
these attractive texts make American 
history a live subject for young citizens. 
a al 
ONE TWELFTH of the 25,000,000,- 
000,000 red blood cells in an adult’s body 
die natural deaths every day. 


COMPANY 


WINSTON BLDG. ~~~ * ~~ PHILADELPHIA PA 
CHICAGO ¥ ATLANTA JT DALLAS T LOS ANGELES 


The JOHN C. WI 1 AWE 
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..- FOR SPEED-The Streamliners 


FOR ECONOMY-The Challengers 


...and to make the most of your 1939 
vacation opportunities, time your San 
Francisco visit to coincide withthe N. E. A. 
Convention, July 2-6. On your way out 
and back see the world-famed wonders of 
the WEST. Low fares and wide choice of 
routes from Chicago. 


SAN FRANCISCO and NEW YORK 


World’s Fairs on one glorious circle trip, 
from any “ne in the United States, by any 
route you choose—round trip 
railfare in coaches, only . . . $90.00 
In Pullmans (berth extra)... .. $135.00 
For routing in one direction via the Canadian 
Rockies, additional charge of $5.00 will apply. 
PACIFIC COASTS?" Francisco, Los 
geles, Pacific North- 
west. All —— spots of ‘the West Coast 
on one grand circle tour. Round 
trip in coaches . $65. 00 


BOULDER DAM—Lake Mead. En route to | 


te : - ~ ng <3 = saan 
ours from Las egas, evada, 
as low as. A ‘ $3. AS 


—Si blim m t . 

COLORADO TY tee — 

Chicago,as low as . . $31.10 

— Magic land of . 

YELLOWSTONE iss ipo gos 
ound trip in ( 

wane) th lennapia eggs . $49.30 


ZION, BRYCE, | GRAND CANYON NAT'L 


—See all three awe-i der- 
go = a eo oa 
edar Cit 
— na y in Pullmans (bert $50. 60 
BLACK HILLS, $0. ‘DAK. —Highest 
mountains 
east of the Rockies. Picturesque. Romantic. 
Site of Mt. Rushmore Memorial, 
aslowas . $26. 45 
SUN VALLEY, IDAHO Famous moun- 
the edge of America’s ‘ ‘het Wil oo, ws 
derness.” Round trip in coaches $54.90 
— Banff, Lake Louise, 
CANADIAN ROCKIES 05 Jt Lv 
route to or from the Pacific 
$65.00 


Coast. Round trip in coaches 
ALASKA Round wip from seattle $95.00 
i 
eee ee 
West,as low as ... $9. 35 


pa — MAIL THIS couPpoN=—— 


| R. THOMSON, Passenger Traffic Manager 
Chicago & North Western Ry. 
| Dept. 57—400 W . Madison St., Chicago, III. 
Please send information about a trip to | 





0 Also all-expense tours 
If student, state grade_______-_ 





CHICAGO € NORTH WESTERN RY. 





LEETSDALE public schools are using 
a new plan for reporting pupil progress 
tc the parents at the end of each nine- 
weeks period. The basic philosophy of 
the plan, developed with the coopera- 
tion of every teacher on the staff, lies 
in the fact that parents are more in- 
terested in knowing specific reasons for 
pupil success or failure than in the 
mere symbol presented either in letters 
or percentages. The teachers prepared 
four to six simple sentences embody- 
ing the objectives in each subject of 
the curriculum. They indicated superior 
work on a specific objective in any 
subject by placing an X in the column 
headed “A,” just satisfactory work 
with an X in the “S’” column, and un- 
satisfactory work with a red X in the 
“U” column. The blanks were mimeo- 
graphed on different colors of paper 
to provide eye appeal as well as to 
distinguish the reports of different 
grades or departments. J. S. Snoke is 
supervising principal of Leetsdale 
schools. 

GUIDANCE AND PLACEMENT in the 
Harrisburg public schools is the title of 
a fine booklet published by the board 
of school directors of Harrisburg to 
outline and illustrate the guidance pro- 
gram. The high schools have _place- 
ment bureaus and the director of voca- 
tional education is ready at all times 
to discuss with business plants their 
need of apprentices. 

BEAVER COUNTY junior and senior 


| high school pupils enter posters in an 


annual contest sponsored by the friends 
of art in Beaver Valley. The posters 
are exhibited in the Music and Art 
Center in Beaver and ten winners are 
chosen by a jury of awards. The posters 
have shown decided improvement in 
the four years the contest has been held. 

TEACHERS OF BUSINESS SUBJECTS in 
high schools, private business schools, 
and colleges now have available a 
handy source of reference of pocket 
size, a magazine called Business Educa- 
tion Digest. The Digest is the publi- 
cation of the National Commercial 
Teachers Federation, W. Harmon Wil- 
son, Publicity Director, 201-203 W. 4th 
Street, Cincinnati, O. Eleanor Skimin 
of Northern High School, Detroit, 
Mich., is editor; D. D. Lessenberry, 
University of Pittsburgh, and William 
R. Foster, East High School, Rochester, 
N. Y., are associate editors. The ad- 
vertising manager is C. W. Woodside, 
University of Pittsburgh. 

New CASTLE has established seven 
classes for orthogenic backward pupils 
during the past year. 

THE STAFF OF THE Scotland Courier, 
school newspaper of the Soldiers’ Or- 
phan School of Scotland, has prepared 
and printed in its school printshop a 
Reporter’s Hand Book and Style Sheet. 











cationaninspiringandrestful _ 





E me back to Old Virginia!’ 


May, 1939 


COME BACK TO 


ake your summer 1939 va- 





one. Re-live Virginia’s ro- 
mantic past, rambling along 
her beautiful scenic trails... 
pausing “‘for a spell’’ at a 
rustic mountain retreat or 
gay seaside resort. Excellent 
railway service, modern high- 
ways and splendid hotels for 
any budget! Come once...and 
everntore you'll say, “‘Carry 
















Free 80-Page Vacation Booklet 
*‘Carry Me Back to Old Virginia’’ 
(Limited supply. One booklet per teacher) 


Virginia Conservation Commission 
Room 856 
914 Capitol St., Richmond, Va. 


Virginia Educational Motion Pictures 
available, Write for special pamphlet. 
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.--save dollars, 
eliminate details 


ALL-EXPENSE TOURS 


Every necessary item of expense included in 
costs .. .railroad transportation—AIR-CON- 
DITIONED sleeping cars, meals, hotels and 
sightseeing ... truly carefree VACATIONS. 


From CHICAGO and return te CHICAGO 
_] GLACIER NATIONAL PARK _4s ‘ow As: 


. “Switzerland of America,”’ Az 


7 “days (longer tours too) ... $107" 
C] a —WORLD’S 


. . Greatest vacation bar- 
gain of the year—Glacier National 
Park, Puget Sound cruise, Vic- 
toria, Canada; Seattle, Portland, 
Columbia River Drive, San Fran- 
cisco, Golden Gate Exposition, 
Los Angeles, Hollywood, Grand 


Canyon. (Yosemite Park op- 
CUMIN 2 GO a <4 6 cow oe 
_] ALASKA CRUISE |... Gtacier 


Park optional going. Return 
through Jasper National Park in 
northern Canadian Rockies. 16 
days 


_] CANADIAN ROCKIES — 
PACIFIC NORTHWEST 


. Banff, Lake Louise, Vancou- 
ver, Victoria, Canada, Puget 
Sound cruise. Seattle. Glacier 
National Park. 13 days...... 


_] ALASKA — CALIFORNIA — 
WORLD’S FAIR ... Just think! 


Glacier Park, Seattle, Puget 
Sound and sheltered Inside Pas- 
sage to Alaska, Vancouver and 
Victoria, Canada; Portland and 
Columbia River Drive, San Fran- 
cisco’s Exposition,LosAngelesand 
glamorous Hollywood, Grand 
Como. FE Gee oc ec wees 


(_] GLACIER PARK AND YEL- 
LOWS 


. The largest and 
most spectacular national parks 
in one complete tour — glaciers 
and geysers. 12 days....... 


(_| GLACIER PARK AND CANA- 
DIAN ROCKIES .. - Includes 


ce luxe mountain tour of Glacier 
Park, Montana, Waterton Lakes 
Park, Alberta, with six days in 
Canadian Rockies, stopping at 
Many -Glacier Hotel, Prince of 
Wales Hotel, Banff Springs Hotel 
and a Lake Louise. 13 
days... 


[Jl 5% TOUR DE LUXE 


. . (Glacier Park, Canadian 
Rockies, Pacific Northwest, San 
Francisco’s Exposition, Grand 
Canyon.) Plus Waterton Lakes 
Park, Vancouver and Victoria, 
Canada; Seattle, Portland, Los 
Angeles. 21 wonderful days... 


CL) DUDE RANCHES... cet us 


help you find just what you want 
in the way of accommodations 
and rates... We also offer all- 
expense tours which include real 
Montana ranches. 15-day tour $ 35 
as low as $126.35. 10-day tour 1082 | 
(7 days on ranch) 

(Correspondingly low through fares 

from all points east of Chicago.) 


= a wonderful western escorted tour 


iz 


211° 


lé 


308° 


check above list and ask for descriptive I 

folders. Or let us plan a low net cost in- | 

dependent trip for you. Write 

A. J. DICKINSON | 
wd 


Passencer Traffic Manaver 


Room 975 
Great Northern Railway Bldg. 
>t. Paul, Minn. 
= ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 














CLEARFIELD TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 
joined with the city PTA groups in 
having C. D. Champlin of Pennsylvania 
State College as speaker February 20. 
Dr. Champlin’s discussion before the 
teachers was on “The Place of the 
Forum in Teaching.” At a joint eve- 
ning meeting the topic was “Which Is 
the Greatest Man: Chamberlain, Hitler, 
Mussolini, Stalin?” 

ROSTRAVER ‘TOWNSHIP, Pricedale, 
held a scholastic contest on March 22 in 
the Rostraver Township High School 
for pupils of grades 5 to 8 inclusive. 
One hundred fifteen pupils participated 
and events included oral and written 
spelling, United States history, European 
toons and world geography. 

CARLISLE SCHOOLS are in the midst 
of a building program which will in- 
c1ease the gymnasium floor space by 
about fifty per cent and will add an 
additional wing to the Lamberton 
building. In this wing will be housed 
four science rooms, three home eco- 
nomics units, vocational shops, and a 
cafeteria. The program includes also 
bleachers for the athletic field and a 


new heating plant in the Penn building. | 


CARLISLE, in its academic course, is 
offering typing and bookkeeping for 
personal needs. Spanish heretofore 
offered only in the commercial course 
is now an elective also in the academic 
course. Three curricula are offered in 
the commercial course, bookkeeping, 
sales, and stenography in grades eleven 
and twelve. 

Bucks County public schools, on 
Saturday evening, March 18, presented 
their first music festival at the County 
Court House in Doylestown. The pro- 
gtam was presented by three groups: 
the All-County Orchestra of 75 pieces; 
the Junior Chorus of 125 voices; the 
Senior High School Mixed Chorus of 
175 voices. Remarks were made by 
J. H. Hoffman, county superintendent 
cf schools; Charles H. Boehm, assistant 
county superintendent, and Honorable 
| Judge Keller of Doylestown. Orches- 
| tral numbers were conducted by Eliza- 





| beth Stewart, Upper Southampton, and | 


Earl Frick, Doylestown; the Junior 
Chorus by Donald Dungan, Richboro, 
| Lucille Maberry, Springfield Township, 
| and Margaret Morning, Doylestown; 
| the Senior Chorus by Raymond Wat- 
| kins, 
Rumpf, Newtown, Lowell Boorse, 
| Quakertown, and Horace Hutchison, 
| Morrisville. The following schools of 
the county participated in the program: 
Bensalem Township; Buckingham 
Township; Doylestown; Langhorne- 
Middletown; Lower Makefield Town- 
ship; Morrisville; New Hope, New- 
town, Northampton Township; Quaker- 
town, Upper Southampton Township; 
Springfield Township; and Warminster 
Township. 


Bensalem Township, Clarence | 
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HOSPITAL... ? 


M 


4) 


3043 Jenkins Arcade, 





But Educators pays 
both Hospital AND 
Home Benefits! 


Hospitalization Plans are most 
excellent investments, but you 
MUST BE HOSPITALIZED to 
benefit. Most disabilities are 
HOME disabilities, for which 
the Hospitalization Plan makes 
no provision. 


Why not be covered BOTH ways? 
In Educators? Maximum bene- 
fits AT HOME... . $25.00 a 
week for half a year; IN HOS- 
PITAL $37.50 a week to 8 or 16 
weeks. 


Educators covers all diseases, 
all accidents, all personal 
quarantine. Investigate 
and be FULLY cov- 


———— 
EDUCATORS 


UTUAL A. & H. ASSOCIATION 
BENEFICIAL ASSOCIATION 
LANCASTER, PA. 


7 Land Title Building, Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 
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WEST. 39 


For sheer carefree enjoyment, there’s noth- 
ing to match a circle vacation trip throug» 
the colorful West this year! Feel the spell 
of busy cities and colorful scenic wonders. 
Go West on either of Rock Island’s fine 
trains, the GoLtpen State Limitep or the 
Ca irornian, both daily from Chicago. 


—— iT fl Ts 3) 









Start your trip with a visit to exotic Old 
Mexico... thrill to the awe-inspiring grand- 
eur of the stalactites and stalagmites of Carls- 
bad Caverns... sample the tang of the Old 
West in all its glory; then, the spectacular 


QQ i H// 
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Golden Gate International Exposition on San 
Francisco Bay, withits history-revealing ex- 
hibits ofall countries... the tropical glamour 
of the Pacific Ocean... attend the N.E.A. 
Conventionin San Francisco July 2-6... back 
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through the Rocky Mountain region of cool 
Colorado, with its Garden of the Gods, its 
lakes, waterfalls and snow-capped peaks... 
arrive home with a feeling of having received 
more value from your vacation expenditures, 
than would be possible 
in any other way. Rock 

now being arranged, too. Island 
p~Send coupon for full data-- 
LINCOLN BURGHER, D. F. & P. A. 
1204 Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust Bldg. 
Philadelphia, Pa., Ph. Pennypacker 2038 or 
C. H. HEAD, D. F.& P.A 


1422 Gulf Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Phone Atlantic 5673 


Send complete information about----------- 







All-Expense tours are 
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Reading Labor <ic1y Institute 


T George Peabody College for 
Teachers, Nashville, Tenn., the 
Third Annual Reading Laboratory In- 


| stitute will be held July 3-15, 1939. A 


special staff of lecturers, discussion 
leaders, and demonstrators will present 
various phases of the problems of in- 
struction, diagnosis, and evaluation in 
the field of reading. The program has 
been organized to interest teachers of 


| all grade levels, administrators, super- 


visors, directors of Reading Clinics, 


| teachers of exceptional children and 


| educational clinicians. 


Speakers of na- 
tional renown appear on the program 
including Leo J. Brueckner, Guy T. 
Buswell, Louise Farwell Davis, C. E. 
Manwiller, Lillian Meade, and Clifford 
Woody. 

Demonstrations of the techniques of 
filming educational films and a series of 
lectures on classroom visual education 
procedures are included in the program. 
A copy of the daily program may be 


| x2d upon request by writing Ullin W. 





-eavell, Director. 


Institute of International 


Relations 
\\ HAT Foreign Policy for Amer- 
ica?” is the theme about which 
will center all the lectures and discus- 
sions of the 1939 session of the New 
England Institute of International Re- 
lations, Wellesley College, June 27 to 
July 7. For further information write 
to the director, George A. Selleck, 5 
Longfellow Park, Cambridge, Mass. 


State Teachers College at 
California Offers Attractive 
Summer Program 


A speech and nature study camp, a 
geography field trip, and unusually at- 
tractive offerings in industrial arts will 
be features of the 1939 summer sessions 
at the State Teachers College at Cali- 
fornia, according to Robert M. Steele, 
president. The Six Weeks Session 
opens June 26 and closes August 4; 
this is followed by a Post-three Weeks 
term from August 7 to August 25. 

The speech and nature student camp, 
known as Camp California, is being 
made available for the third consecu- 
tive year. It has as objectives correc- 
tive and retraining work for individuals 
who are handicapped because of stut- 
tering, lisping, sound substitutions and 
omissions, voice conditions, and allied 
speech disorders; instruction in bio- 
logical sciences, particularly plant and 
animal life, in a natural setting; and 
the opening of opportunities for all 
teachers, as well as those specializing in 
speech, to take required and elective 
courses in speech correction. 


May, 1939 


The camp is ideally located in the 
Laurel Hill Recreational Area along the 
Laurel Ridge of the Allegheny Moun- 
tains, 10 miles west of Somerset, Pa. 
The buildings in Organized Camp No. 
2 have been newly constructed by the 
National Park Service, and are especially 
designed to provide a complete camp 
program. 

A special camp folder may be ob- 
tained by writing to Darrel J. Mase, in 
charge of the speech work, or to Pro- 
fessor Paul N. Walker, instructor of the 
biological science classes. Expenses for 
study at the camp include a $5 a 
semester hour charge, a camp fee of 
$5, and board and room at $7 a week. 

The geography field ‘course through 
the Great Lakes Region, the Spring 
Wheat Regions, the Great Plains, and 
the Corn Belt, under the direction of 
J. Riley Staats, will be offered from 
August 7 to August 25. The course, 
approved by the Department of Public 
Instruction, will carry three semester 
hours of elective credit in geography. 








Necrology 


THOMAS S. BAKER, president-emer- 
itus of Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology, Pittsburgh, died April 7 after 
suffering a series of paralytic strokes. 

Car O. BENNER, superintendent of 
Coatesville schools, died April 6 at the 
age of 54. Although in poor health 
for several months Mr. Benner had at- 
tended a meeting of the YMCA board 
of directors the evening before his 
death. 

Mrs. EpIrH GILMORE SPRAGUE, 4 

member of the North East Township 
board of education, died very suddenly 
March 31. 
Nancy J. HALL, assistant to the super- 
intendent of schools, Washington, died 
March 16. She had been a primary 
teacher for many years in the Washing- 
ton schools, and in 1913 was made 
assistant to the superintendent of 
schools, which position she held at the 
time of her death. 

EDNA HAMILTON, for many years a 
primary teacher in the Sharon schools, 
died March 11. She was 70 years of 
age and had retired in 1933. 

GRACE MILLER, an elementary 
teacher in the Sharon schools, died sud- 
denly on March 29. 

MarGARET E. AMES, an English 
teacher in the Philadelphia and Norris- 
town public school systems since 1913, 
died March 27 at her home in Drexel 
Hill. 

Mrs. CARRIE ELLEN MCCAFFERTY, 
a teacher in the Harrity School, Phila- 
delphia, died January 25. 

MARGARET MUNCE of the faculty of 
the Mastbaum Vocational School, Phila- 
delphia, died recently. 
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Calendar 


April 29-May 6—Boys and Girls Week. 
National Committee, 35 E. Wacker 
Drive, Chicago, III. 

May 2-6—Eastern District Convention, 
American Assn. for Health, Phys- 
ical Education and Recreation, New 
York City. Headquarters, Hotel 
Pennsylvania. Elizabeth McHose, 
Publicity, Sr. H. S., Reading 

May 3-6—American Assn. on Mental 
Deficiency, Palmer House, Chi- 
cago, IIl. 

May 3-6—Western Arts Assn., Grand 
Rapids, Mich. Joseph K. Boltz, 
5041 Ivanhoe, Detroit, Mich. 

May 5-6—Pennsylvania Home _ Eco- 
nomic Assn., Harrisburg. Head- 
quarters: Penn-Harris Hotel 

May 6—Pennsylvania Commercial Con- 
test, Class B STC, Bloomsburg. 
W. C. Forney, Director, Business 
Education 

May 7-13—National Music Week 

May 11-13—Pa. School Music Assn. 
All-State Band Festival, Lancaster. 
Cyrus D. Thompson, President, 
Hollidaysburg 

May 12-13—Pennsylvania Business Ed- 
ucators Assn., Sr. H. S., Reading. 
Clarence G. Enterline, Program 
Chairman, Sr. H. S., Reading 

June 19-22—National Conference on 
Visual Education, Chicago, III. 

July 2-6—National Education Associa- 
tion, San Francisco, Calif. Willard 
E. Givens, Secretary, 1201 Six- 
teenth St., Washington, D. C. 
Pennsylvania Luncheon, July 3, 
12 m., Hotel Californian, $1.00 

August 6-11—World Federation of 
Education Assns., Rio de Janeiro, 
South America, Uel W. Lamkin, 
Secretary-General, 1201-16th St., 
Washington, D. C. 

September 29-30—Southern Convention 
District, Lebanon 

October 4-5—-Education Congress, De- 
partment of Public Instruction, 
Harrisburg 

October 5-6-——Central Convention Dis- 
trict, Lock Haven 

October 6-7—-Pennsylvania Conference 
for Education of Exceptional Chil- 
dren, Harrisburg 

October 9-12—-National League to Pro- 
mote School Attendance, Pitts- 
burgh. Charles L. Mosher, Al- 
bany, N. Y., President 

October 9-13—-24th National Recrea- 
tion Congress, Boston, Mass. 

October 12-14—-Western Convention 
District, Pittsburgh 

October 19-20—Northwestern Conven- 
tion District, Erie 

October 20—Bucknell Conference on 


Education, Bucknell University, 
Lewisburg 
October 20—Midwestern Convention 


District, New Castle 





711-12-13 Witherspoon Bldg. 


Pennypacker 1223-1224 


BRYANT TEACHERS BUREAU 


MEMBER NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Philadelphia 


Reliable, Selec tive Service for School Officials and Teachers 
Consultants for Leading Schools and Colleges 


Walnut and Juniper Streets 


M. A. Bryant, Pres. 











C. H. GORDINIER, MANAGER 
Candidates carefully selected. 


CENTRAL TEACHERS AGENCY 


Member National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 
202 WALNUT STREET 


No charge to school officials. 


HARRISBURG, PA. BELL PHONE 2-4256 


Early registration advisable. 

















633 Witherspoon Bldg. 


Kingsley 1745-1746 





THE FISK TEACHERS AGENCY | 
PHILADELPHIA | 


Teachers for Schools—Schools for Teachers—Every Day in the Year 
Service free to Schools—Economical for Teachers 


Personal, discriminating service 


Walnut and Juniper Sts. 


E. F. Maloney, Mer. 

















1530 CHESTNUT STREET 





23 years experience - - 


NATION - WIDE TEACHERS 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
DEPENDABLE, PROFITABLE SERVICE FOR 
TEACHERS AND SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS 


AGENCY 


*PHONE: RITTENHOUSE 6223 


Register now for early placement 





October 20-21—-Eastern Convention 
District, Pottsville 

October 26-28—Pa. Branch, Dept. of 
Secondary School Principals, NEA, 
Harrisburg 

November 2-4—Conference of Food 
Service Directors, Baltimore, Md. 
Alma Bering, Publicity Director, 
Towson, Md. 

November 30-December 1—National 
Council of Teachers of English, 
New York City. W. Wilbur Hat- 
field, 211 W. 68th St., Chicago, 
Ill. 

December 26-28—State Convention of 
PSEA, Harrisburg 


Teacher Says 

Watching through a day, I found 
Happiness is common ground. 
Some get pleasure from a book, 
Some seek out a shady nook 
From which to fish, or dream away 
The hours of a lazy day. 
Some would a garden hoe— 
These the old earth’s secrets know. 
Seme like sail-boats and a breeze. 
I get pleasure from all these, 
But chiefest of my modest joys 
Is working with our girls and boys. 

—A Green Bay Teacher in 

Wisconsin Journal of Education. 








THE STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
Kutztown, presented ‘‘The Merchant of 
Venice” as the tenth anniversary pro- 
duction of its Shakespearan players. 





Seeking a Position? 


We offer a trustworthy service to successful 
teachers planning advancement, and to be- 
ginning teachers. Our placements are made 
in public, private schools, and colleges 
throughout the East and South. Write us 
about yourself. 


THE BALTIMORE TEACHERS AGENCY 
William K. Yocum, Manager 
516 N. Charles Street Baltimore, Md. 














School of Family Relationships 


HE School of Family Relationships 

will hold its sixth session at Dick- 
inson College, Carlisle, June 12-16. It 
will offer a consideration of some of 
the most vital problems concerning 
family life and the youth of today. 


The program is unique among short 
term Parent Education projects because 
it offers twelve well-defined courses 
given over a period of four days at the 
same hour each day. According to the 
schedule being arranged, it will be pos- 
sible for each person attending to select 
five of these courses. The program fol- 
lows the plan of the original set-up of 
the School which began in 1933 at 
Dickinson College. To give Pennsyl- 
vania due credit, this was the first pro- 
gram of its kind to be offered anywhere 
in the United States and it has received 
national and international recognition. 

If interested, write for a program to 
Mrs. Mulford Stough, 210 South West 
Street, Carlisle, Pa. 
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SUMMER AND POST-SUMMER SESSIONS FOR TEACHERS 


Ample recreational facilities and extensive professional offerings are available at the State 
Teachers Colleges. Experienced instructional staff in each institution lectures by eminent visit- 
ing educators. Field excursions are planned in connection with many courses. Geographic-field 
trips are offered for credit. 

All courses are accepted by the Department of Public Instruction in meeting certification re- 
quirements. 


College Special Curriculums President 
Bloomsburg .......... Business and Atypical Education ............ Francis B. Haas 
eee Industrial Arts and Atypical Education ....... Robert M. Steele 
rere Industrial Arts and Home Economics .......... Leslie Pinckney Hill 
I 7 5 iS cans sae e I ara ca oa, i oka thnk Mack's we Vdd ik Paul G. Chandler 
E. Stroudsburg ........ NN i 5 oo ek no ban oe Mee T. T. Allen 
IR 5 5 fs event ECE TC OTT TET: Carmon Ross 
Rs ee Art, Business, Home Economics & Music ....... Samuel Fausold 
ESS eee Library and Art Education .................. Q. A. W. Rohrbach 
Leek Meven .......... Ny eich 5-3 2 oe ee ww John G. Flowers 
NS SS Pe Home Economics and Music. .............. Joseph F. Noonan 
Millersville .......... Library—Industrial Arts .................... Landis Tanger 
Shippensburg ........: Adult, Business, Cooperative Education ...... Albert Lindsay Rowland 
Slippery Rock ...... ee are Charles S. Miller 
West Chester ......... Health Education and Music ................. Charles S. Swope 


A four-year curriculum preparing for teaching in the elementary field, baccalaureate degree cur- 
riculum, provides preparation for College Certificate. 


Two years of advanced work in elementary education to which those who have completed any one 
of the previous elementary curriculums may be admitted, baccalaureate degree curriculum. 


A four-year curriculum preparing for teaching in the junior high or secondary school fields, bac- 
calaureate degree curriculum. 


Degree curriculums in other fields: Art, Business, Health, Home Economics, Industrial Arts, Music. 





CATALOGS ON REQUEST ,. ADDRESS THE PRESIDENT 


Say you saw it in the Pennsylvania School Journal 








